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EDUCATING  THE  CONSUMER 

Month  after  month  these  Canco  ads  are  reaching  practically 
all  the  leading  home  economists  in  the  United  States,  in¬ 
cluding  the  vast  number  teaching  in  public  schools,  high 
schools,  and  colleges,  offering  them  authoritative  A.M.  A.- 
approved  FACTS  al>out  canned  foods  for  class  lessons. 
Thus,  students  (and  through  them  their  mothers)  learn 
these  important  food  facts  from  thoroughly  reliable  sources. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 
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THIS  IS  THE  LOCK-SEAM  BODY-MAKER  FOR  THE  CAMEROH 


300 -PER  MIHUTE  LINE  OF  CAH  MAKIHG  MACHIHERY 


Faulty  blank  is  quickly  removed  while  solder¬ 
ing  attachment  is  automatically  cleared. 

2a  Flux  is  applied  before  seam  is  formed,  through 
means  of  constant  level  flux  pots. 


3.  Automatic  solenoid-operated  brake  stops  ma¬ 
chine  in  1/10  second. 

4a  Water  cooled  external  solder  horn  for  litho¬ 
graphed,  enamel  lined  cans. 


^eaiuAe^  aAe.  u^clw^dua£tl^  de^iMiJliued  in  tfit  ^oMcMunq.  edUioni: 

2.  Flux  application  has  been  given  much  study.  With  this  machine,  the  flux 
is  applied  to  the  body-blank  hooks  and  laps  before  the  lockseam  is  form¬ 
ed  and  bumped.  With  our  method  the  flux  is  applied  where  it  will  be 
most  effective,  resulting  in  a  good  solid  sweat  throughout  the  seam.  The 
proper  amount  of  flux  is  applied — no  more,  no  less. 

Flux  is  automatically  held  at  the  proper  level  at  all  times  through  means 
of  vacuum-feed  flux-containers.  They  can  be  filled  while  the  machine  is 
in  operation.  They  each  hold  a  quart,  which  provides  long  runs  between 
refills  and  minimizes  the  danger  of  "dope-skippers. 


CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

240  NORTH  ASHLAND  AVENUE 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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What  You  Have  Been  Looking  For 


Improved  1938  Viner 

33i'^  MOU  SC«IN  m 


f -  ^ 


Xew  in  Design  All-Steel  Construction 

Increased  Efficiency  Greater  Capacity 

Better  Quality  Product  331/3%  More  Screen  Area 


Features  You’ve  Always  Wanted 

★  Self  Contained  Power  Unit 

★  Built-in  Variable  Speed  Unit 

★  Dual-Speed  Divided  Cylinder 
Revolving  Salvage  Screen 

★  Over-all  height  8^  Feet 

★  Center  of  Gravity  Under  3  Feet 

★  No  Undercarrier  or  Separator  Required 
•k  All  Canvas  Curtains  Elliminated 

Drives  and  Bearings  Enclosed 

★  Working  Parts  Accessible 

'A:  Automatic  Aeration  and  Blower 

★  New  Non-Clog  Design 

★  Easily  Made  Portable 


Write  or  Wire  for  Complete  Details 


Comftantf^  Ineorfeoratsd 
NiHGURR  FULLS,  N.V, 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 
COLUMBUa  WIS. 
INDLANAPOUS,  IND. 
NIAGARA  FALLS.  CANADA 


A.  K.  Robina  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

James  Q.  Learitt  A  Co. 
Oi^en,  Utah 

Acme  Foundry  A  Machine  Co. 
Sprinsteld,  Mo. 
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THE 

CONTINENTAL 

MAN 

IS  heue  aoain! 


That’s  what  you  11  say  when  you’re  a  Continental  customer. 
Always  at  your  service,  our  closing  machine  men  check  con¬ 
stantly  when  you’re  canning  — making  doubly  sure  that  every¬ 
thing  is  running  smoothly. 


T^^ether  day  or  night,  our  service  men  are 
ready  to  ride  the  highways  and  byways  upon  a 
moment^s  notice  should  unexpected  difficulties 
arise. 

That’s  part  of  the  ABC  of  Continental’s  story  of 
satisfied  customers. 


Highest  quality  cans.  Any  quantity. 
On  time.  There  are  45  conveniently 
located  modern  Continental  plants 
—each  a  guarantee  of  unfailing 
service. 


Closing  machines  to  meet  every  need 
of  speed  and  efficiency.  That’s  why  Con¬ 
tinental  customers  get  by  their  *‘peak 
loads”  successfully. 

Service  you  can  count  on  when  you  need 
it.  Continental’s  many  services  for  its 
customers  leave  them  free  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  getting  in  the  crops — canning 
them,  and  selling  the  packs. 

Talk  to  the  Continental  representative 
and  see  how  we  can  serve  you  economi¬ 
cally  and  more  efficiently. 


NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO'  ' 
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The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


EDITORIALS 

Forget  wall  street — An  error  in  the  types 
last  week  calls  for  a  correction,  and  an  explanation 
would  not  be  out  of  the  way.  In  our  Editorial,  on 
page  6,  the  last  paragraph,  a  line  was  dropped  out.  It 
should  have  read:  “It’s  everybody’s  job.  The  legal 
profession’s  to  purge  itself  from  the  ground  up  to  the 
very  top.”  The  words  in  Italics  were  left  out.  The 
explanation:  our  Legislatures,  State  and  National,  are 
composed  overwhelmingly  of  political  lawyers;  it  is 
they  who  enact  the  laws,  apparently  to  govern  us  but 
too  often  to  shake-us-down,  but  always  to  keep  their 
fellow  lawyers  well  employed;  then  they,  with  other 
politicians,  appoint  the  Judges  in  our  courts,  who  en¬ 
force  the  above  mentioned  and  all  other  laws.  Is  it 
any  wonder  such  a  vicious  circle  sets  up  obstacles  when 
busy  reformers  attempt  to  wipe  out  gangsters  and 
rackets,  or  in  other  words,  dare  to  interfere  with  the 
politicians’  game?  New  York  City,  though  known  to 
reek  with  racketeering,  could  not  convict  a  single  one, 
despite  a  Governor  Smith,  a  Governor  Roosevelt,  or  a 
Governor  Lehmann,  and  a  dozen  efforts  to  correct  the 
evil  and  furnish  protection  to  business  and  individuals 
were  futile.  But  a  slip  permitted  the  appointment  of 
a  special  Prosecutor,  Mr.  Dewey,  for  that  one  single 
purpose.  In  about  two  years  Mr.  Dewey  has  prose¬ 
cuted  71  rackets,  and  in  every  instance  has  convicted 
the  operators  and  sent  them  to  Sing  Sing  or  further. 
It  can  be  done,  but  there  is  the  real  Court  question.  All 
decent  lawyers  welcome  every  effort  to  clean  up  their 
profession. 

But  of  more  importance  just  now  is  the  Wall  Street 
question.  The  financial  world  wishes  to  excite  the 
business  world,  and  business  men  are  worrying,  ask¬ 
ing,  “what’s  causing  this  panic  in  Wall  Street  ?”  Busi¬ 
ness  is  good  everywhere  and  in  all  lines;  consumer 
buying  is  uninterrupted  and  heavy.  Then  what  is 
causing  it?  There  are  plenty  of  underlying  ills  in  the 
stocks  and  bonds  market,  for  which  business  is  in  no 
way  to  blame,  but  of  that  some  other  time.  Right 
now  there  seems  only  one  way  to  explain  it,  and  briefly 
that  is  “The  smoking  out  of  the  gamblers.”  A  normal 
daily  turnover  in  the  Street  is  something  over  two 
million  shares — every  day.  Do  you  think  that  business 
men  change  their  investments,  or  people  living  on  in¬ 
vestments  make  such  constant  and  rapid  changes? 
The  “something  over”  may  represent  such  action,  but 
the  two  million  is  undoubtedly  the  daily  speculation  of 
gamblers.  You  know  what  we  mean.  There  is  a  huge 
army  of  gentility  in  reduced  circumstances,  who  eke  out 
a  worrisome  living  playing  the  market.  Having  estab¬ 
lished  credit  with  their  brokers,  they  sit  in  arm-chairs, 
all  over  the  country  not  just  in  Wall  Street,  watching 
the  “Board”  and  giving  their  orders  to  buy  or  to  sell. 


and  closing  their  accounts  with  the  closing  of  the  day’s 
operations.  That  was  easily  done  for  years;  then  a 
“margin  requirement”  was  made ;  first  at  about  25  per 
cent,  dependent  upon  the  credit  of  the  purchaser,  but 
steadily  this  has  been  increased  until  today  it  takes  a 
55  per  cent  deposit  to  permit  operation.  That  is,  if  an 
arm-chair  operator,  or  anyone  else,  buys  $l,000.’s  worth 
of  stocks  or  bonds,  he  must  deposit  with  the  broker 
$550.  on  account,  or  as  “margin”.  If  his  guess  is  wrong 
and  the  value  or  price  declines  he  must  pay  up  the 
difference,  or  have  the  stocks  or  bonds  sold,  and  his 
loss,  plus  brokerage,  deducted. 

This  high  margin  has  just  about  wiped  out  these  so- 
called  gamblers,  and  that  is  the  objective,  because  they 
are  a  harmful  influence,  despite  all  the  explanations 
to  the  contrary,  for  they  give  a  false  or  ficticious  value 
to  the  stocks  or  bonds.  They  play  with  these  certifi¬ 
cates  as  if  they  were  poker  chips.  Wall  Street  has  an 
important  and  very  valuable  function  to  perform,  to 
furnish  an  Exchange  where  the  real  value  of  stocks 
or  bonds  may  be  ascertained ;  but  these  gamblers  have 
distorted  that  original  intention.  And  it  is  to  be  pre¬ 
sumed  that  if  the  55  per  cent  does  not  succeed  in 
ridding  the  market  of  this  evil,  the  rate  will  be  ad¬ 
vanced  to  100  per  cent  if  necessary. 

The  whole  thing,  then  is  a  storm  in  a  tea-kettle  as 
far  as  business  is  concerned,  and  you  can  forget  about 
it.  Your  stocks  will  come  back  to  their  proper  value. 
This  turmoil  in  the  Street  does  not  affect  the  real  value 
of  any  firm  whose  paper  is  used  in  such  trading.  To 
explain:  the  business  of  the  American  Can  Company 
is  just  as  sound  with  its  stock  quoted  in  Wall  Street  at 
84  as  it  was  when  the  same  stock  was  quoted  at  121. 
And  so  with  all  others.  The  only  way  that  the  legiti¬ 
mate  investor  can  suffer  from  this  drop  in  price,  is 
where  he  has  been  buying  stocks  or  bonds  on  serial  pay¬ 
ments,  or  in  other  words  where  he  has  paid  down  a 
portion,  and  borrowed,  against  the  stock,  the  balance. 
Or  where  he  "has  stocks  or  bonds  posted  as  collateral 
against  a  loan.  For  then  the  lending  agency  calls  for 
more  collateral,  and  failing  to  get  it  sells  the  stock,  and 
by  that  action  adds  further  to  the  market  weakness. 
It  is  the  selling  of  such  collateral,  for  both  these 
gamblers  and  unfortunate  investors,  that  is  causing 
the  declines.  And  for  that  reason  we  think  that  the 
trouble  in  the  Street  will  soon  be  over.  In  any  event 
it  has  no  connection  with  nor  direct  bearing  upon  busi¬ 
ness.  All  business  is  better  than  it  has  been  in  many 
years.  Keep  cool  and  keep  your  feet  under  you.  There 
is  no  panic  in  sight,  because  business,  or  industry,  has 
smaller  borrowings  from  banks  than  ever  before  in 
history,  and  as  a  result  has  greater  cash  resources. 


The  above  was  written  on  Tuesday,  October  19th, 
while  the  panic  in  Wall  Street  was  at  its  worst.  The 
recovery  has  already  set  in  before  we  go  to  press. 
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GRADE  LABELING — Mention  in  our  issue  of 
October  11th  of  Hearst’s  plain  statement  of  the  grade 
of  each  brand,  has  called  forth  much  comment,  and 
from  many  sections.  Generally  such  canners  report 
that  they  state  plainly  Fancy  and  Choice  on  their  better 
grades,  but  few  that  they  say  “standard”  and  none 
sub-standard.  They  could  not  make  a  greater  error. 
Fancy  and  Choice  might  go  without  naming,  if  need 
be,  figuring  to  get  through  on  their  merits,  but  stan¬ 
dards  and  sub-standards  should  be  prominently  branded 
as  such  by  the  canners,  to  keep  such  goods  from  coming 
into  competition  with  the  better  grades.  You  have 
but  little  trouble  with  market  prices  on  your  better 
grades,  and  as  such  they  spread  the  fame  of  canned 
foods,  and  daily  add  to  the  number  of  consumers.  It 
is  the  standards  and  worse  that  go  upon  the  market 
with  no  identifying  marks  which  are  used  in  all  kinds 
of  crooked  ways  to  fool  the  consumer  and  disgust  and 
turn  away  new  users  of  canned  foods.  Once  out  of 
your  hands  you  have  no  control  over  how  such  goods 
may  be  presented  to  the  public.  You  do  know,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  price  slaughterers  also  craftily  conceal 
the  quality  when  they  are  trying  to  buy  from  you, 
under  the  pretense  that  they  have  bought  such  goods 
at  prices  below  what  you  demand.  If  the  truth  is  ever 
disclosed  it  almost  invariably  shows,  that,  if  they  did 
actually  get  goods  below  your  price,  the  goods  were 
of  an  off-quality.  You  know  that  by  heart;  you  have 
suffered  from  it  times  without  number.  Then  why 
don’t  you  do  something  to  end  the  deceit?  And  what 
could  be  as  effective  as  branding  every  can  of  your 
standards  or  seconds  for  exactly  what  they  are,  so  that 
no  one  can  be  fooled?  There  is  a  market  for  such 
low  grade  goods,  provided  it  is  good  food;  and  that 
market  would  be  immensely  better  if  those  grades  were 
forced  to  stay  by  themselves,  within  their  own  limits, 
and  not  be  permitted  to  compete  with  the  higher 
grades.  This  is  just  plain  honesty,  but  it  is  the  very 
best  of  good  business  sense. 

From  way  out  in  Washington  State  R.  A.  K.  (J.  C. 
Richendrfer,  Secretary-Treasurer  and  General  Man¬ 
ager  C.  S.  Kale  Canning  Co.,  Everson,  Wash.),  sending 
a  set  of  their  beautiful. labels,  says;  “You  ask  for  them 
Editor  Judge.”  Wish  we  could  do  justice  to  these  tasty 
labels ;  there  are  four  of  them.  Here  is  how  they  read : 
Kale’s,  and  under  that  “Fancy”  Bartlett  Pears,  and  in 
a  panel  between  two  reproductions  of  lucious  pears,  in 
good  big  type,  this : 

We  Pack  4  Grades: 

Kale’s  in  heavy  syrup. 

Selkirk  in  medium  syrup. 

Everson  in  light  syrup. 

Nooksack  in  light  syrup. 

Product  of  U.  S.  A. 

The  labels  are  of  different  colors.  On  the  Selkirk 
label,  in  a  bright  red  circle  appears  Choice,  in  large 
letters,  separating  the  words  Bartlett  and  Pears.  All 
labels  bear  the  above  four  packs  information.  The 
Everson  label  reads:  Everson,  and  below  it,  Bartlett 
Pears,  and  below  that  “Standard”.  The  Noonsack  label, 
in  white  letters  on  red  background,  with  a  large  pear  in 
natural  colors,  appears  Nooksack  Bartlett  Pears,  and 
the  legend  about  the  four  packs  and  the  syrup  content 
in  which  they  are  packed. 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 

PUBUSHE3)  EVERY  MONDAY 

20  South  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Arthur  I.  Judge,  Manager  and  Editor 
Entered  as  second-class  matter  at  the  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 
under  Act  of  March  S,  1879. 

Telephone  Plaza  2698 

Business  communications  from  all  sections  are  desired,  but 
anonymous  letters  will  be  ignored. 

Address  all  communications  to  The  Canning  Trade,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md. 

TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION 

One  Year  $3.00 

Canada  -------  4.00 

Foreign  -------  6.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each  -  .10 

Advertising  Rates  Upon  Application 
Make  all  Checks  or  Money  Orders  payable  to 
The  Canning  Trade 


Guess  you  can’t  blame  human  nature  for  being  proud 
of  its  virtues  and  silent  about  its  short-comings  or 
faults,  but  in  the  bright  lexicon  of  truth  there  must 
be  no  faltering. 

We  would  like  to  see  more  labels. 

FIGHT  HATE — Read  this  as  it  appeared  in  the  daily 
papers  of  this  week  and  reflect: 

New  York,  Oct.  18. — The  prevalence  of  hate  was  described 
as  the  “modern  American  tragedy”  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph 
R.  Sizoo,  pastor  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
at  a  luncheon  held  by  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  City  to  mark  the  beginning  of  the  annual 
budget  campaign  to  raise  $200,000  for  1938. 

“I  never  knew  there  was  so  much  hate  in  the  world,”  Dr. 
Sizoo  said,  “and  I  never  knew  people  could  hate  so.  Some¬ 
times  as  I  have  come  upon  that  in  this  city  I  have  become 
fearful  of  the  future.  We  seem  to  be  baptized  with  prussic 
acid  rather  than  with  the  love  of  God. 

“Hate  is  our  modern  American  tragedy.  We  hate  the 
Jew,  we  hate  the  German,  we  hate  capital,  we  hate  labor, 
we  hate  the  old  guard,  we  hate  the  New  Deal,  we  hate  nine 
old  men  and  economic  royalists,  we  hate  the  President  and 
we  hate  the  Constitution. 

“Just  at  a  time  when  every  one  should  play  his  part  in 
the  reconstructing  of  our  national  hope,  we  are  tumbling 
apart  into  broken  bits.  We  have  even  come  to  believe  that, 
if  we  only  hate  enough,  a  better  day  shall  come  for  man¬ 
kind.  There  are  those  who  actually  believe  that  we  will 
hate  ourselves  into  prosperity.” 

Dr.  Sizoo  praised  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  for  its  achievements. 
He  noted  that  the  world  was  beset  by  a  feeling  of  helpless¬ 
ness,  as  well  as  by  hatreds,  and  he  urged  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  to 
combat  the  feeling  of  helplessness  by  creating  “among  those 
whose  lives  you  touch  a  sense  of  self -reverence”  and  to  help 
overcome  hatreds  by  a  philosophy  of  compassion. 

Christianity,  as  you  know,  is  founded  on  love,  “love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself,”  “love  one  another,”  but 
Communism  and  Bolshevism  are  founded  on  hate,  and 
that  equally  devastating  teaching,  lack  of  reverence 
or  respect  for  authority.  In  schools,  and  even  in  print, 
children  have  been  told  that  they  owe  no  respect  to 
their  parents,  as  they  (the  children)  did  not  ask  to  be 
born.  There  is  the  essence  of  hate,  and  if  our  whole 
population  does  not  fight  it,  if  we  do  not  stop  this 
sewing  of  the  wind  we  may  expect  to  reap  the  whirl¬ 
wind  as  now  seen  in  Spain.  Infiuenced  daily  papers 
and  some  leading  commentators  and  writers,  inadver¬ 
tently  or  by  design,  preach  this  hate  and  distrust,  just 
as  pastor  Dr.  Sizoo  has  said.  Don’t  be  lead  astray  by 
their  phobias,  political  or  otherwise.  Communism 
(concentrated  hate)  is  marching  on  because  we 
Americans  will  not  think,  and  are  too  easily  led. 
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Ambassadors  Of  Good-Will 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Speeial  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


The  firm  of  canners  about  whom  I  write  for  a 
moment  shall  be  nameless.  Two  years  ago  or  less, 
they  were  in  very  bad  repute  in  a  certain  market. 
Rumors  going  back  to  the  World  War  were  still  plen¬ 
tiful,  that  the  company  was  owned  and  controlled  by 
corporate  interests  that  did  not  allow  the  independent 
retail  grocer  a  break.  That  control  of  the  company 
was  vested  in  those  who  would  never  allow  the  indepen¬ 
dent  grocer  to  get  ahead  while  selling  the  line  put  out 
by  this  firm. 

Today  I  sat  in  the  store  of  an  independent  grocer 
who  had  just  ordered  twenty-five  or  thirty  cases  of  the 
brands  packed  by  the  firm  about  which  I  am  writing. 
I  knew  this  man  to  be  an  outspoken  advocate  of  putting 
the  hated  brands  of  so  and  so  under  the  counter.  I 
said  as  much  and  was  told  without  embarassment  that 
the  order,  and  many  more,  had  been  placed  because 
the  buyer  as  he  expressed  it,  “got  five  dollars  worth  of 
fun  out  of  the  canner’s  representative  every  time  he 
was  in  the  store.”  This  man  was  one  of  two  employed 
only  last  spring  to  rebuild  prestige  and  retail  dealer 
following  in  the  market.  To  tell  the  truth,  neither  are 
extra  good  salesmen,  both  are  ambassadors  of  good 
will,  however,  both  are  the  smiling,  jovial  type 
that  can  jolly  an  order  out  of  a  cantankerous  buyer 
while  others  are  cooling  their  heels,  only  to  hear  “No” 
at  the  end  of  their  plea  for  an  order. 

Business  for  the  firm  I  mention  was  at  a  new  low 
for  them  in  the  market  when  these  two  men  were  hired. 
In  addition,  the  company  had  to  live  down  through  the 
persons  of  its  representatives  the  record  of  having 
discharged  a  competent  salesman  slowly  building  good 
will  for  them  last  year,  and  for  the  sole  reason  that 
his  sales  volume  was  not  what  it  seemed  it  should  be 
to  the  field  sales  manager.  The  men  had  everything 
to  discourage  them  and  little  to  help  except  the  knowl¬ 
edge  their  line  was  well  known  if  not  regarded  in  a 
favorable  light.  Both  were  fortunate  in  having  work¬ 
ing  with  them  from  the  office  of  a  common  broker 
another  manufacturer’s  representative  who,  too,  was 
a  friendly  sort  of  fellow.  This  last  chap  had  the  edge 
on  them,  too,  in  that  he  was  allowed  by  his  firm  to 
supply  stock  for  the  printing  of  handbills  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  by  retail  dealers.  On  the  stock  was  imprinted 
a  large  cut,  and  some  short  descriptive  matter,  of  the 
product  to  be  advertised.  Today  the  three  men  are 
doing  a  swell  job  of  building  good-will  and  breaking 
down  dealer  sales  resistance.  They  are  all  for  one  and 
one  for  all,  in  all  sales  contracts  and  do  they  make 
them ! 

One  of  the  products  sold  by  the  two  salesmen  first 
mentioned  is  a  specialty  far  removed  from  the  field  of 


canned  food,  but  one  of  which  a  special  or  exclusive 
distributor  bought  a  straight  car  lot  a  few  years  ago. 
From  that  day  until  three  months  ago  the  home  office 
never  forgot  the  incident.  Each  succeeding  visit  from 
the  headquarters  brought  pointed  questions  as  to  why 
the  dealer  never  bought  another  car  load.  Sales  were 
at  the  vanishing  point  until  the  young  men  took  hold. 
Today  I  saw  one  at  noon  who  said  he  was  engaged  in 
a  little  one  week’s  contest  with  his  associate  in  order 
to  prove  to  themselves  how  much  of  the  product  could 
be  sold  in  a  week.  He  had  called  before  three  o’clock  on 
the  dealers  in  one  small  section  of  the  city  and  sold 
about  sixty  cases  of  the  product.  Each  man  by  tonight 
has  sold  over  two-hundred  cases  and  in  two  days.  No 
complaints  have  been  received  from  headquarters  in  a 
month  concerning  slow  sales  in  the  item.  What  do  we 
conclude  from  all  this? 

Simply  that  personal  sales  work  by  competent  repre¬ 
sentatives  will  move  mountains  of  discontent  among 
dealers  reluctant  to  actively  support  a  line  once  in  dis¬ 
favor.  This  evening  I  talked  with  a  dealer  not 
handling  a  certain  line  of  meats.  He  explained  that  he 
became  angry  at  the  packer  because  a  salesman  whom 
he  liked  was  discharged  sometime  ago.  This  man 
will  have  to  be  called  on  in  person  by  a  competent 
representative  of  the  packer,  and  probably  called  on 
several  times  before  he  will  relent  and  stock  the  line 
again.  Retail  sales  work  may  be  and  usually  is  expen¬ 
sive  but  not  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  support 
enlisted  and  misunderstandings  removed  from  the  path 
of  even  distribution.  Let’s  see  just  what  the  two  men 
about  whom  we  are  thinking  have  been  doing  that  we 
can  all  follow  with  good  results. 

First  of  all  they  are  service  men.  Retail  dealer 
service  is  their  first  thought  of  the  day  and  their  last 
at  night.  Manufacturer’s  advertising  material  is 
always  at  their  command  and  is  always  being  dis¬ 
tributed  to  splendid  advantage.  Special  sales  are  their 
strong  forte,  no  labor  is  too  long  or  arduous  for  them 
to  engage  in  as  long  as  their  special  sale  goes  over  with 
a  bang.  They  really  get  strong  support  and  without 
paying  a  dime  for  it.  In  the  first  place  they  are  well 
informed  as  to  the  mechanics  of  setting  up  a  special 
Saturday  or  anniversary  sale ;  they  know  all  the  sources 
from  which  additional  sales  support  may  be  drawn. 
They  are  prompt  in  engaging  these  services  for  their 
customers  and  careful  to  see  that  the  retailer  gets  his 
money’s  worth  from  the  activity.  Their  friend  acting 
for  another  manufacturer,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  fur¬ 
nishes  the  stock  for  the  printing  of  handbills.  The 
advertising  manager  of  the  exclusive  wholesale  dealer 
lays  out  the  handbill,  they  know  exactly  where  the  bills 
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may  be  printed  at  the  lowest  figure  commensurate  with 
good  work  or  the  Union  label. 

Their  Saturdays  are  never  their  own.  They  are 
engaged  weeks  ahead  for  Saturday  sales  and  they  will¬ 
ingly  spend  their  off  time  in  helping  some  retail  grocer 
sell  more  of  their  line.  In  the  end,  while  they  may  have 
only  fifty  of  these  special  sales  each  year,  their  repeat 
business  is  kept  well  alive  by  their  frequent  calls  and 
offers  of  service  no  retail  grocer  may  command  casually 
from  all  who  call  on  him. 

Right  here  canners  employing  retail  salesmen  may 
not  be  getting  all  they  ought  to  from  the  services  of 
their  employees.  If  you  have  a  retail  salesman  who  is 
not  working  Saturday  sales  for  all  they  are  worth,  you 
are  not  getting  all  you  should  from  him  for  the  money 
you  pay  him  each  Saturday  night.  These  Saturday 
sales  are  handled  differently  by  various  men,  but  the 
basic  principle  is  the  same  in  all  of  them.  The  personnel 
of  the  store  is  fully  posted  by  means  of  these  sales  as 
to  the  virtues  of  the  product,  on  special  sale,  they  have 
an  opportunity  for  generously  sampling  the  product, 
when  the  sale  is  ended  they  are  more  friendly  toward 
the  product  sold. 

If  you  are  not  employing  retail  salesmen  and  have 
a  distribution  problem,  let  a  salesman  or  salesmen  iron 
out  your  problems.  Never  mind  if  you  are  not  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  furnish  him  with  elaborate  advertising  kits; 
forget  that  you  have  never  been  a  national  advertiser 
and  see  what  straight  selling  fortified  in  all  possible 
ways  available  to  you  will  do.  If  the  man  you  have  in 
mind  for  the  Saturday  sales  in  connection  with  his 
week’s  work  is  not  an  Adonis,  perhaps  he  is  a  good 
store  salesman;  he  may  even  have  had  retail  selling 
experience.  If  he  has  and  is  not  fitted  for  a  sampling 
and  demonstration  job,  let  him  stick  to  what  he  knows 
with  the  admonition  that  what  he  does  not  sell  at  retail 
should  be  made  up  for  by  extra  sales  on  the  part  of 
the  regular  employees.  They’ll  come  through  for  him 
all  right.  Service  will  be  recognized  no  matter  if  it  is 
not  offered  directly  on  the  line  he  is  selling. 

Appropriations  for  merchandising  effort  may  include 
postage  expense  for  the  mailing  of  handbills  to  custom¬ 
ers.  If  this  is  possible,  get  out  the  handbills  for  your 
retail  customers,  bearing  in  mind  of  course  that  your 
products  will  be  adequately  played  up.  If  you  can  only 
furnish  stock  for  the  handbills,  furnish  it  alone.  If 
none  of  these  avenues  of  sales  promotion  are  open  to 
you  if  you  are  to  employ  retail  salesmen,  hire  and  direct 
them  in  demonstration  sales.  Do  any  of  these  things  in 
support  of  your  brands  against  the  day  when  your 
stocks  will  be  more  than  adequate  and  you  will  wonder 
where  your  next  sales  are  coming  from.  Never  neglect 
laying  sound  foundations  for  increased  distribution 
because  yields  in  finished  product  have  been  disappoint¬ 
ing.  The  failure  of  so  many  canners  to  spend  thought, 
time  and  money  in  completing  distribution  because 
crops  did  not  come  up  to  expectations  has  directly  and 
positively  caused  the  canning  industry  to  be  today  more 
of  a  “racket”  than  a  business!  Get  into  business  and 
stay  in  it  by  constructively  merchandising  your  pack, 
even  if  it  is  not  this  year  quite  what  you  expected  and 
hoped  it  would  be.  Your  total  sales  and  profits  will 
increase  as  you  do! 


SEES  FOOD  FIELD  AMPLE  FOR  CHAINS 
AND  INDEPENDENT  GROCERS 

By  Thomas  H.  McKnight 

President,  National  Food  Brokers  Association 

The  corner  grocer,  with  a  nice  business  developed, 
at  the  Fifteenth  and  Elm  street  comer  is  a  chain 
store  merchant  at  heart.  He  would  like  to  have 
another  store  at  Twenty-fifth  and  Elm  for  those  cus¬ 
tomers  near  or  above  Twenty-fifth  street  who  find  the 
ten  blocks  a  little  bit  long  and  besides  there  is  another 
business  center  at  Twenty-fifth  street.  Then,  too,  there 
is  the  desirable  trade  over  at  Walnut  on  Fifteenth 
street  that  would  trade  in  one  of  his  stores  if  he  was 
just  over  there. 

That’s  the  way  the  chain  store  business  started,  that 
is  why  it  developed  and  the  large  chains  are  but  the 
extended  vision  and  desire  of  the  corner  grocer  who 
wanted  to  have  stores  close  to  and  available  for  his 
actual  and  potential  customers. 

The  large  chain  store  systems,  doing  an  interstate 
business  in  the  grocery  field  do  not  dominate  the  in¬ 
dustry.  They  represent  but  a  small  percentage  of  the 
entire  food  distribution  business  at  retail,  both  in 
tonnage  and  in  dollar  volume.  True,  they  do  have  an 
important  influence  on  retail  grocery  distribution. 

Some  of  that  influence  has  been  of  questioned  value 
or  advantage,  due  not  to  the  system  itself  so  much  as 
to  some  of  the  things  done  and  methods  practiced  by 
some  of  the  operators.  In  the  main,  the  influence  has 
been  beneficial.  There  is  no  question  but  that  modern 
methods  of  proper  pricing  in  scientifically  arranged 
sanitary  and  inviting  retail  stores  has  had  a  markedly 
uplifting  influence  on  grocery  retailing  in  general.  It 
has  made  better  merchants  in  better  stores  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  unit  retailers. 

By  the  nature  of  the  economical  operation  of  the 
chain  grocery  system,  there  are  imposed  limitations. 
Rapidity  of  stock  turnover  has  necessarily  limited  the 
number  of  items  regularly  stocked  in  the  chain  store 
retail  outlets.  Close  margins  have  placed  a  definite 
restriction  against  credit,  delivery  and  similar  extra 
services. 

This  leaves  a  competitive  field  in  which  both  the 
chain  store  and  the  individual  or  unit  store  may  operate 
and  profit.  There  is  ample  room  for  each  type  of  re¬ 
tailing  and  each  will  succeed  to  the  measure  of  its 
service  to  customers.  No  franchise  in  competitive 
merchandising  can  be  given  either  the  unit  or  the  chain. 
In  either  class  the  inefficient  and  the  over-greedy  will 
fail. 

BROKERS’  POSITION— Food  brokers,  as  the  sales 
representatives  of  their  manufacturing  and  processing 
principals,  recognize  in  the  chain  store  organizations 
the  potential  distributor  customers  of  these  principals. 
This  is  true  whether  the  distributor  organization  is 
part  of  a  large  interstate  operator,  or  the  smaller  local 
chain  covering  a  market  or  an  intrastate  field. 

A  general  improvement  has  been  noted  in  the  recent 
past  in  planning,  methods  and  services.  This  means  a 
betterment  for  the  entire  grocery  distribution  industry. 
The  elimination  of  unethical  or  otherwise  evil  practices 
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The  Old  Overhead’s  Low  in  Cedarburg 


& 


and  early  settlers 
brought  their  corn 
in  Ceda  rburg's 
pioneer  days—the 
old  ivindmilL 


W®  can  pack  more  value  into  our  canning 
machinery — because  the  cost  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  is  low  in  lovely  little  Cedarburg. 


For  one  thing  we’ve  got  plenty  of  land.  Ground 
rent  is  a  small  item.  And  there  are  all  sorts  of 
big  city  expenses  that  are  not  a  part  of  the 
Cedarburg  scene. 

Life  may  not  be  as  exciting  here — but  there  is 
still  a  lot  of  contentment.  To  do  one  job  well 
is  about  as  much  as  anyone  can  expect  out  of 
life.  That’s  why  packers  everywhere  have 
learned  to  depend  on  Cedarburg  machinery. 
It’s  better  value.  Write  for  Catalog  describing 
the  whole  Master-Built  line. 


HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORP. 

Cedarburg,  Wisconsin 

California  Representative:  KING  SALE£  &  ENGINEERING  CO., 
206-210  First  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 
Intermountain  Representative:  JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY, 
905  First  Security  Bank  BldK-,  Ogden,  Utah 
1955  First  Avenue  South,  Seattle,  Washington 
Seaboard  Representative:  WM.  T.  HOWEITH,  Lewes,  Delaware 


A  MONEY-MAKER 


THE  UNITED  COMPANY 

Westminster,  Maryland 


Corn  costs  money.  Labor  costs  money. 
The  new  Husker  (right)  will  pay  for  itself 
quickly  from  the  savings  of  corn  alone.  It  can 
halve  the  husking  labor  cost.  It  lowers  other 
operating  and  the  maintenance  costs  too. 


For  information  regard¬ 
ing  3^  Husker  and  3^ 
CUTTER  (both  built  by 
Rockford  Drilling  Ma¬ 
chine  Division  of  Borg- 
Warner  Corporation  at 
Rockford,  Illinois),  or  about 
the  3uC  Method  of  Can¬ 
ning  Whole-grain  Corn, 
write 
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has  added  to  the  profits  of  all  and  has  made  for  a  much 
better  business  situation.  In  a  fair  competitive  field, 
fair  in  every  particular,  there  is  little  need,  and  no 
excuse,  for  legislative  restrictions  to  hamper  the 
operations  of  any  fair  dealing  element  of  any  industry. 


JUST  JIBBERINC 

Everson,  Washington,  October  12, 1937. 

IT  used  to  be  that  a  fellow  could  celebrate  on  his  week¬ 
end  and  it  was  a  sort  of  harmless  pastime,  lasting 
from  Saturday  night  to  sometime  Sunday  afternoon. 
A  headache  was  all  it  cost.  But  these  new  weekly  cele¬ 
brations,  pulled  by  various  and  sundry  industries,  is 
something  else  again. 

Last  Spring  they  put  on  a  Pear  week  that  reduced 
the  price  of  Pears  15  cents  a  dozen.  If  they  can  get 
another  Pear  week  started  this  fall,  it  will  reduce  the 
price  another  15  cents.  As  we  recall,  they  put  on  a 
Peach  week,  and  darned  near  ruined  the  Peach  Indus¬ 
try. 

We  have  drunk  Orange  Juice  for  a  week  to  ward  off 
a  cold.  We  have  drunk  Lemon  Juice  for  seven  days  to 
cure  a  cold  after  the  Orange  Juice  failed,  and  wound 
up  in  bed  for  a  week  on  Grapefruit  Juice  because  I  had 
the  Flu.  We  have  eaten  Prunes  for  a  week  to  prevent 
constipation.  Figs  for  a  week  to  get  rid  of  the  Prunes, 
and  then  a  week  on  Castor  Oil  to  get  rid  of  the  Prunes 
and  the  Figs. 

For  a  week  I  ate  Pineapple  to  help  civilize  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  I  ate  an  Apple  a  day  for  a  week  to 
help  starve  the  Doctors  to  death,  and  drank  Tomato 
Juice  for  a  week  to  get  over  a  drunk.  I  put  in  a  week 
on  Kraut  Juice  for  my  kidneys,  a  week  on  Grape  Juice 
for  my  liver,  and  then  a  week  on  Corn  Juice  to  ease  my 
pain. 

I  ate  Peas  for  a  week  to  help  out  Wisconsin,  Corn 
a  week  to  help  out  Illinois  and  Indiana,  and  lived  for 
a  week  on  R.  S.  P.  Cherry  pie  to  help  out  Michigan. 

I  ate  Shrimp  for  a  week  to  help  out  Louisiana, 
Oysters  a  week  to  help  out  the  Atlantic  States,  and 
Salmon  a  week  to  help  out  Puget  Sound  and  Alaska. 
The  Oysters  were  guaranteed  to  return  me  my  youth¬ 
ful  vigor — PHOOEY !  The  Salmon  was  recommended 
as  Brain  Food — TWO  PHOOIES!  And  all  the  shrimp 
did  was  make  me  feel  like  one. 

And  what  benefit  did  it  do  any  of  them? — Not  a 
dime !  They  are  back  at  me  again,  wanting  two  weeks 
in  place  of  the  former  ONE  with  the  quantities  doubled. 
All  this  weekly  stunt  did  was  to  ruin  my  girlish  figure. 
My  belly  looks  like  a  beer  keg  strapped  to  the  lower  end 
of  my  chest,  and  it  feels  like  it  was  lined  with  bar¬ 
nacles.  My  legs  are  bowed;  my  arches  broken  down 
from  carrying  it  around;  my  disposition  is  just  about 
ruined,  and  here  comes  some  idiot  with  the  suggestion 
that  we  take  on  another  week  of  PEARS. — THREE 
PHOOIES! 

Business  is  good. 


GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  CANNING  CROP 
PROSPECTS  ON  OCTOBER  1,  1937 

By  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  October  13,  1937. 

ACKING  operations  continue  among  vegetable  can- 
ners  but  on  a  greatly  reduced  scale.  The  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  points  out  that  cool 
weather  dominated  through  the  latter  part  of  Septem¬ 
ber  in  most  States  producing  late  canning  vegetables. 
Killing  frosts  have  been  confined  to  the  northern  tier 
of  States.  Sub-freezing  weather  in  parts  of  the  Ohio 
Valley  and  western  areas  has  not  caused  serious  injury 
to  those  crops  remaining  in  the  fields.  The  return  of 
warmer  weather  after  October  1  to  many  of  the  Middle- 
western  States  has  prolonged  the  harvesting  period  for 
tomatoes  and  some  other  late  fall  vegetables. 

1937  SEASON  GENERALLY  FAVORABLE 
The  1937  season  in  retrospect  has  been  one  of  in¬ 
teresting  contrast  with  some  that  have  preceded  it. 
Spring  rains  were  generally  adequate  and  continued 
in  many  States  until  late  in  the  season.  Planting  was 
delayed  but  ample  moisture  in  the  soil  and  favorable 
temperatures  germinated  the  seed  quickly.  Canning 
peas  were  ready  for  harvest  near  the  usual  time  and,  in 
most  States,  nothing  seriously  interfered  with  packing 
the  crop.  Seasonal  temperatures  prevailed  over  most 
of  the  country  and  other  canning  crops  thrived.  In 
most  States,  rainfall  was  well  timed  through  the  grow¬ 
ing  season.  Satisfactory  soil  moisture  conditions  were 
maintained  until  late  in  the  summer.  The  only  area  of 
excessive  rainfall  was  centered  in  Ohio  and  western 
New  York,  where  the  effects  of  too  much  moisture  in 
June  and  July  has  become  apparent  in  the  yields  of 
such  crops  as  kraut  cabbage,  sweet  corn  and  tomatoes. 

A  terse  statement  on  1937  yields  would  list  green 
peas,  sweet  corn  and  snap  beans  among  canning  crops 
producing  tonnages  well  above  yields  per  acre  for  the 
corresponding  crops  in  1936 — a  year  of  widespread 
drought.  One  of  these  crops — sweet  com — ^has  sur¬ 
passed  the  10-year  (1923-32)  average  yield  per  acre. 

Late  in  the  summer,  growers  of  tomatoes  in  some 
of  the  important  States  encountered  a  period  of  hot, 
dry  weather  which  dimmed  prospects  for  a  record  crop. 
And  although  picking  of  this  crop  was  still  in  progress 
in  California  and  on  a  limited  scale  in  a  few  other 
scattered  areas,  indications  from  canners  on  October  1 
point  to  a  yield  substantially  below  1936  and  also  the 
10-year  (1923-32)  average  yield.  Chief  trouble  was 
encountered  in  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  Ohio  and  western  New  York,  and  the  Ozarks. 
October  1  prospects  for  yields  of  kraut  cabbage  are 
also  disappointing.  Adverse  conditions  in  New  York 
and  westward  to  Minnesota  have  curtailed  the  probable 
yield  to  a  point  slightly  below  1936.  Latest  indications 
on  the  yields  of  canning  beets  and  green  lima  beans 
show  yields  of  these  crops  slightly  less  than  those 
estimated  for  1936.  However,  the  acreage  planted  to 
each  of  these  crops  was  increased  so  no  scarcity  in 
total  tonnage  is  apparent. 


We  thank  you. 
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are  in  the  smaller  sizes  of  peas. 

A  Hydro  Geared  Grader 


will  place  every  pea  in  its  proper  size 
and  at  the  same  time  give  you  better 
quality  in  the  can.  Write  us  and  we 
will  be  glad  to  have  a  representative  call. 


THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

“TAc  Original  Grader  House*^ 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


Yes,  there  is  SOMETHING  in  a  Name! 

#  It  is  easy  to  give  a  product  a  name,  but  it  is  the  product  itself  that 
gives  the  name  its  true  meaning.  In  food  products  it  is  the  continual 
association  of  goodness  with  a  name — appetizing  appearance,  excellent 
flavor,  nutritious  value -that  makes  the  name  worthwhile — that  builds 
public  confldence  in  it.  In  food  production  equipment  it  is  depend¬ 
ability,  efiiciency,  production  capa¬ 
city,  lower  cost  of  operation,  high 
quality  product  that  makes  a  name 
stand  out.  When  the  name 

KOOK-MORE 

was  applied  to  a  new  design  of  cook¬ 
ing  coils  a  few  years  ago,  it  would 
have  been  only  a  passing  phrase  if, 
year  after  year,it  hadn’t  proved  itself 
by  demonstrating  that  it  was  the 
fastest  and  most  efiicient  cooking 
coil  made.  Hundreds  of  canning 
plant  operators  know  the  meaning  of 
Kook -More  because,  season  after  season,  it  has  enabled  them  to  pro 
duce  better  quality  and  make  more  profits. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 

**Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant** 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 

Eastern  Shore  Representative:  A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC.,  Baltimore.  Western 
Representative:  JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.,  Seattle,  Wash.  Pacific  Coast 
Representative:  KING  ENGINEERING  &  SALES  CO.,  San  Francisco.  Texas 
Representative:  A.  H.  VAYO,  Harlingen,  Texas. 


#  Can  be  installed 
on  any  viner.  Every¬ 
thing  needed  for  a 
complete  installa¬ 
tion  is  furnished. 


The  Feeder  That  S  aves  Peas 

Improves  Quality — Decreases  Breakage 
Increases  the  Capacity  oF  the  Viner 

wiik  DhiM^uicA. .  < 


No  viner  can  do  satisfactory  work  when  its  beaters 
are  obliged  to  work  on  heavy  mats  or  bunches  of 
vines. 

Separation  of  the  vines  by  the  feeder  is,  therefore, 
essential  to  best  results. 

Hamachek  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  distributors  are 
the  only  feeders  that  thoroughly  separate  the  vines. 
The  savings  affected  over  the  use  of  any  other  viner 
feeder,  are  so  large  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  pea 
packers  say  that  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  more  than 
save  their  cost  each  season. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

M  a  nuf  ijc  t  ijrers  of  V  mers,  Vtner  Feeders,  Ensilaf^e  Distributors  and  Chain  Adjusters 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


p.  j.  KETCH  AM,  well  known  to  the  retail  and  whole¬ 
sale  grocery  trade  in  Northern  California,  passed  away 
October  12th.  As  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  district 
representative  for  the  General  Foods  Sales  Company, 
Inc.,  with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco.  He  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Noel  A.  Ketcham,  and  a  son, 
John  Robert  Ketcham. 


THE  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIAL  MEDAL  of  the  Society  of 
Chemical  Industry  will  be  presented  to  E.  J.  Crane, 
Editor  of  Chemical  Abstracts,  at  a  joint  meeting  of 
the  American  Section  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  In¬ 
dustry  and  the  American  Chemical  Society  on  Novem¬ 
ber  5th,  1937,  with  James  G.  Vail  presiding.  The 
medal  is  awarded  annually  for  valuable  application  of 
chemical  research  to  industry  and  will  be  given  this 
year  to  Mr.  Crane  for  his  work  in  abstracting  technical 
and  scientific  writings  in  all  fields  of  the  chemical  in¬ 
dustry.  Mr.  Crane  will  present  a  paper  entitled 
“Words  and  Sentences  in  Science  and  Industry,”  and 
Dr.  Austin  M.  Patterson  of  Antioch  College  will  speak 
on  the  life  and  accomplishments  of  the  medalist.  Dr. 
A.  E.  Marshall  will  make  the  presentation  of  the  medal. 
The  meeting  will  be  held  at  8:00  P.  M.  at  the  Chemists’ 
Club,  52  East  41st  Street,  New  York  City.  A  dinner  in 
honor  of  Mr.  Crane  will  also  be  held  there  preceding 
the  meeting,  starting  at  6:15  P.  M. 

• 

“food  facts”,  compiled  by  the  Division  of  Consumer 
Information,  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  says :  Green  colored  vegetables,  fruit,  some  meats, 
whole  grains  and  milk  are  reliable  sources  for  most 
minerals;  In  Pureto  Rico  it  is  considered  an  insult  or 
a  reproach  to  call  a  person  a  calabaza,  which  is  Spanish 
for  squash ;  An  apple  powder  has  been  developed  by  a 
pediatrician  for  use  in  infant  feeding;  A  new  instru¬ 
ment,  a  jelmeter,  has  been  developed  for  use  in  jelly 
making;  Individually  labelled  and  paraffin-dipped 
rutabagas  or  winter  turnips  are  proving  popular  in 
American  markets. 

MICHIGAN  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION  will  hold  its  Annual 
Midwinter  Meeting,  January  4th,  5th  and  6th,  at  the 
Olds  Hotel,  Lansing,  Michigan.  The  Field  and  Pro¬ 
duction  Men’s  School  at  Michigan  State  College  will 
occupy  the  first  two  days.  On  the  third  day  a  general 
canners’  meeting  and  election  of  officers  will  take  place. 

FIRE  DESTROYED  the  Brocton  Preserving  Company’s 
warehouse  at  Fredonia,  New  York,  on  October  8th, 
with  an  estimated  loss  of  $10,000. 


MARSHALLVILLE  CANNING  COMPANY  is  being  formed 
at  Marshallville,  Georgia,  to  begin  packing  with  the 
1938  asparagus  season.  Those  interested  are  A.  H. 
Clarke,  B.  B.  Murph,  J.  C.  Walker,  H.  Richard  and 
C.  C.  Haslam. 

• 

ONE  OF  THE  LAST  of  the  sailing  vessel  skippers  who 
made  San  Francisco  their  home  port,  passed  away  at 
Alameda,  California,  October  12th.  He  was  Captain 
Hans  Peter  Jensen,  74,  for  years  with  the  Alaska 
Packers  Association.  For  more  than  half  a  century 
he  made  the  trip  yearly  from  San  Francisco  to  Alaska. 

• 

ADVERTISING  of  Diamond  Walnuts  is  to  be  resumed 
in  November  and  will  be  extended  beyond  the  holiday 
season,  through  this  winter  and  on  into  the  spring 
months.  The  two  largest  national  Sunday  newspaper 
supplements  and  eight  national  women’s  magazines 
will  be  used  to  promote  walnuts  in  wider  menu  usage, 
and  to  acquaint  American  women  with  the  various 
advantages  of  Walnut  Bowls.  Full  page,  full  color  ads. 
will  be  used  throughout  the  campaign.  The  purpose 
of  carrying  walnut  advertising  through  the  spring 
months  is  to  counter-act  the  rather  prevalent,  but  mis¬ 
taken,  opinion  that  walnuts  are  merely  a  holiday  food. 

• 

MACKE  PACKING  COMPANY,  Wapakoneta,  Ohio,  plan 
year-round  operations  with  the  addition  of  pork  and 
beans,  kidney  beans,  red  beans  and  dried  peas  to  their 
production  of  tomatoes,  pumpkin  and  beets. 

J.  R.  BRADEN,  Sales  Manager  of  the  Pratt-Low  Pre¬ 
serving  Company,  of  Santa  Clara,  California,  sailed 
from  San  Francisco  recently  with  Mrs.  Braden  for  the 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

TENNESSEE-KENTUCKY  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION  will 
hold  its  Annual  Fall  Meeting  at  Hotel  Noel,  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  November  8th,  Secretary  Frank  Craddock 
announces. 

CORRECTION — lowa-Nebraska  Canners  Association 
will  hold  its  Annual  Meeting  at  the  Fort  Des  Moines 
Hotel,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  November  22nd  and  23rd, 
and  not  in  December,  as  reported  last  week  in  this 
column.  The  Canning  Trade  regrets  this  error. 

• 

APTE  CANNING  COMPANY,  Miami,  Florida,  will  build  a 
plant  at  Edenburg,  Texas,  for  the  canning  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Construction  of  the  plant  is  to  begin 
immediately,  to  be  ready  for  operation  about  the  middle 
of  December. 
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Economical 

Dependable 

Insurance 

Protection 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE 

SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER -INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER, 

Incorporated 

Chicago 

OVER  THIRTY  YEARS  OF 
SUCCESSFUL  SERVICE  TO 

THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY 

Specialized 

Demonstrated 

Service 

Efficien cy 

MODERN 

GANSE 


a 


e 


GAMSE  LITHDCRAPHING  CD. 


Herman  Eamse ,  Presi-. 

4-19-4*21  E.Lomdard  St. 
BALTIMORE^MD. 

Phones — Plaza  fS^S-fSP-G 


A>B  Hoi  Water  Exhausters  are  ideal  for  red  fruits  or  any 
product  with  which  the  slight  bleaching  that  occurs  in  a 
steam  exhaust  is  objectionable.  Many  canners  prefer  the 
long,  slow,  penetrating  exhaust  possible  in  this  hot  water 
machine  for  all  their  products. 

A-B  Machines  are  built  sturdy  and  substantial  for  a  long, 
satisfactory,  useful  life.  They  give  top  service  always. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  full  particulars  of  A-B  Hot  Water 
Exhausters. 


mm  MAEMiw 


Sprague-Selfs  Division 

HOOPESTON  ILLINOIS 


Sprague-Sells  Division 
Hoopeston,  Illinois 
Kindly  send  full  details  and  quote  on  an  A-B  Hot  Water  Exhauster  for 


(size) 
cans  per  hour. 


(Name) 

(Address) 


cans  of 


(product) 


-with  capacity  of- 


(quantity) 


I 
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AUSTIN  LEONARD  ROGERS 

A  USTIN  L.  ROGERS,  president  of  Rogers  Bros. 
/A  Seed  Co.,  passed  away  in  Detroit,  Tuesday  eve- 
/  \  ning,  October  19th,  at  the  age  of  82  years. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  born  at  Cape  Vincent,  New  York, 
October  29,  1855,  a  son  of  Charles  and  Harriet 
(Wilson)  Rogers.  He  was  educated  in  the  high  schools 
of  Watertown,  New  York,  and  was  a  graduate  of 
Eastman  Business  College  of  Poughkeepsie. 

His  first  marriage  was  in  August,  1882,  to  Della  M. 
Guile  of  Lynne,  New  York,  who  died  in  1904,  leaving 
two  daughters,  Mabel  H.  (Mrs.  K.  D.  Rose)  since  de¬ 
ceased,  and  Inez  A.  (Mrs.  A.  H.  Shearer) .  Mr.  Rogers’ 
second  marriage  took  place  in  July  of  1911  with 
Elizabeth  Mulvena  of  Alpena,  Michigan. 

Mr.  Rogers  has  had  a  long  and  interesting  career. 
He  and  his  brother  Everett  started  a  partnership  seed 
business  near  Cape  Vincent  in  Jefferson  County,  New 
York  in  1876.  The  business  was  carried  on  under  the 
name  of  Rogers  Bros,  until  1902  at  which  time  it  be¬ 
came  a  Corporation  and  the  name  was  changed  to 
Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.  As  the  business  grew,  opera¬ 
tions  were  extended  until  branches  were  established 
in  all  the  principal  growing  areas  with  distributing 
houses  from  Coast  to  Coast. 

Mr.  Rogers,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  had  been 
known  as  an  authority  on  the  breeding  of  peas  and 
beans,  and  was  one  of  the  oldest  seed  growers  active  in 
business.  Many  varieties  of  peas  and  beans  now  in 
popular  use  by  the  seed  and  canning  trade  were  of  his 
origination. 

Always  on  the  lookout  for  new  and  better  methods, 
Mr.  Rogers  had  travelled  extensively  abroad,  having 
visited  practically  every  known  country  where  seeds 
are  grown  or  sold. 


His  acquaintance  with  the  seedsmen  of  this  country 
was  almost  universal.  All  of  them  were  his  friends 
and  many  of  them  had  been  customers  for  a  half 
century  or  more.  He  delighted  in  the  Seedsmen’s 
Conventions,  and  never  failed  to  attend  as  long  as  his 
health  would  permit. 

For  the  past  several  years  he  had  spent  the  winter 
months  at  San  Diego,  California,  where  he  maintained 
a  winter  trial  ground;  his  summers  at  Alpena,  Mich. 

For  some  little  time  he  had  been  slowly  failing  in 
health  which  culminated  in  his  death  at  6:45  P.  M., 
Tuesday,  October  19th,  at  Detroit,  Mich. 

Mr.  Rogers  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Elizabeth 
Mulvena  Rogers,  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Augustus  H. 
Shearer  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  three  granddaughters 
and  two  grandsons. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Rogers  was  in  his 
eighty-second  year.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  and  a  32  degree  Mason. 

Funeral  services  were  at  Chaumont,  New  York,  at 
the  Presbyterian  Church  at  2  P.  M.  on  Sunday,  October 
24th.  Burial  at  Cape  Vincent,  New  York. 


AS  THE  SITUATION  NOW  APPEARS 

By  the  Torsch  Canning  Company 

October  15,  1937. 

Reports  of  good  retail  distribution  have  been 
general.  Increased  employment  in  industrial  cen¬ 
ters,  and  improved  incomes  to  farmers  from  crops, 
have  brought  about  this  result. 

Canned  vegetables  have  advanced  somewhat  in 
prices,  but  the  gain  in  strength  of  the  market  is  even 
more  important.  The  early  reports  of  increased  acre¬ 
age  in  tomatoes,  peas,  corn,  snap  beans,  lima  beans, 
beets,  produced  fear  in  the  minds  of  many,  that  im- 
mence  crops  would  follow  and  prices  go  to  pieces. 

Since  the  middle  of  August  crop  prospects  have 
changed,  and  one  crop  after  another  fell  short  of  early 
expectations.  Today  there  is  little  prospect  of  any 
vegetable  pack  being  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demand  until  the  1938  pack  is  started. 

LIMA  BEANS — Everyone  knows  that  future  lima 
beans  were  heavily  oversold  and  the  short  pack  has  left 
only  a  scattered  remnant  of  unsold  stock.  Poor  grow¬ 
ing  weather  in  the  past  six  weeks,  and  beetle  infesta¬ 
tion,  not  only  cut  the  yield,  but  on  account  of  factory 
running  only  parts  of  days  and  many  days  idle,  opera¬ 
tion  costs  have  seriously  increased.  Early  estimates 
of  cost  had  to  be  revised,  and  the  small  remaining  stock 
has  advanced  in  price  to  cover  actual  advance  in  costs. 

Deliveries  are  going  out  from  week  to  week,  but  until 
the  work  is  nearer  completion  we  should  not  attempt 
to  book  much  new  business  on  fancy  green  limas,  on 
which  we  are  making  100  per  cent  deliveries.  The  only 
items  of  limas  we  can  quote  today,  and  strictly  subject 
to  our  confirmation,  are: 

Torsch’s  Conqueror  No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green  Lima 
Beans  No.  3  sieve  at  $1.45  dozen. 

Torsch’s  Conqueror  No.  10  Fancy  Small  Green  Lima 
Beans,  No.  3  sieve,  at  $7.25  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  Milford,  Del. 
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CONVENTION  DATES 

NOVEMBER  8,  1937 — Tennessee-Kentucky  Canners,  Annual 
Meeting,  Hotel  Noel,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

NOVEMBER  8-10,  1937 — Wisconsin  Canners,  Annual  Meeting, 
Schroeder  Hotel,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

NOVEMBER  10,  1937 — Pacific  Fisheries,  Annual  Meeting,  Del 
Monte,  Calif. 

NOVEMBER  18-19,  1937 — Indiana  Canners,  Annual  Meeting, 
Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

NOVEMBER  19,  1937 — California  Olive,  Quarterly  Membership 
Meeting,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

NOVEMBER  22-23,  1937 — lowa-Nebraska  Canners,'  Annual 
Meeting,  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

DECEMBER  2-3,  1937 — Tri-State  Packers,  Annual  Meeting, 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

DECEMBER  7,  1937 — Canners  League  of  California,  Annual 
Cutting  Bee,  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

DECEMBER  8-9,  1937 — Pennsylvania  Canners,  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Hotel  Yorktowne,  York,  Pa. 

DECEMBER  9-10,  1937 — New  York  State  Canners,  Annual 
Meeting,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

DECEMBER  13-16,  1937 — ^Vegetable  Growers  of  America,  An¬ 
nual  Meeting,  Hotel  New  Yorker,  New  York. 

DECEMBER  14-15,  1937  —  Ohio  Canners,  Annual  Meeting, 
Deschler-Wallick  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

DECEMBER  15,  1937 — Northwest  Frozen  Foods,  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Seattle,  'Wash.  (Approximate  date.) 

JANUARY  3-5,  1938 — Northwest  Canners,  Annual  Meeting. 
(Approximate  date.) 

JANUARY  4-6,  1937 — Michigan  Canners,  Annual  Midwinter 
Meeting,  and  Field  and  Production  Men’s  School,  Olds  Hotel, 
Lansing,  Mich. 

JANUARY  23-28,  1938 — Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies,  Annual 
Meeting,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  23-28,  1938 — National  Canners,  Annual  Meeting, 
Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  23-28,  1938 — National  Food  Brokers,  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  24-25,  1938 — National  American  Wholesale  Grocers, 
Annual  Meeting,  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

JANUARY  26,  1938 — National  Pickle  Packers,  Annual  Meeting, 
Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Ill. 

MARCH  3-5,  1938 — American  Camping,  Annual  Meeting,  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  New  York  City. 


THAT  D.  C.  BUSINESS  TAX 

By  Frank  M.  Shook 

IN  the  Revenue  Act  of  1937  there  is  included  a  tax  on 
the  privilege  of  doing  business  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  wording  of  this  law  is  such  as  to 
need  interpretation  and  in  response  to  an  inquiry  we 
have  the  following  communication: 

“This  office  has  ruled  that  business  procured  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  through  the  efforts  of  an  agent 
in  the  employ  of  an  out-of-town  merchant  is  a  com¬ 
mercial  activity  covered  by  Title  VI  of  the  Act.  Where 
the  broker,  not  as  a  regular  course  of  business,  brings 
a  buyer  and  seller  together  and  his  representation  of 
the  out-of-town  merchant  is  sporadic;  in  other  words, 
he  is  not  employed  by  the  out-of-town  merchant  as  a 
regular  channel  for  the  disposition  of  his  merchandise 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  such  sale  is  not  a  com¬ 
mercial  activity ;  provided,  of  course,  the  goods  are  not 
delivered  in  the  equipment  of  the  merchant  or  it  is  not 
a  C.  0.  D.  transaction.  Sales  made  by  mail,  telephone 
or  telegraph  and  the  goods  shipped  into  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  an  independent  transportation  agent 
are  not  covered  by  Title  VI. 

If  the  canner  accompanies  the  broker  when  he  sells 
to  the  buyer,  the  canner,  in  that  instance,  in  our  opinion, 
is  engaged  in  a  commercial  activity  and  the  canner 
must  report  the  gross  receipts  from  such  sale  and  pay 
the  tax  computed  thereon;  and  must  obtain  a  license 
if  he  intends  to  continue  such  business  after  October 
16,  1937, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Jo.  V.  Morgan, 

Special  Assistant 
Corporation  Counsel,  D.  C.” 

If  you  are  transacting  business  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  come  within  the  above  rulings  it  will 
be  necessary  for  you  to  arrange  to  procure  your  license 
and  pay  taxes  in  accordance  with  the  Revenue  Act. 

• 

FRANK  j.  ARMOUR,  JR.,  in  charge  of  exhibits  for  the 
H.  J.  Heinz  Company,  is  making  plans  for  displays 
by  his  company  at  the  1939  Golden  Gate  International 
Exposition  on  San  Francisco  Bay.  Armour  is  visiting 
San  Francisco  to  confer  with  Exposition  officials.  Dr. 
A.  W.  Bitting  nationally  known  food  technologist,  is 
in  charge  of  the  Exposition's  Food  and  Beverages 
Division. 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Commission 


Ganmd  and  Ganmn  Supplies 


Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland's  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 


CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  U.  S.  A. 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


DODGING  THE  R.-P.  ISSUE? 

ATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  RETAIL 
GROCERS  has  come  out  with  a  strong  attack 
on  the  current  tendency  among  the  corporate 
chains  to  enter  the  publishing  field  via  the  issuance  of 
consumers’  magazines,  featuring  the  advertising  of 
food  products  manufacturers  and  telling  their  readers, 
among  other  things,  of  the  benefits  of  the  chain  type 
of  distribution. 

According  to  the  NARGUS  viewpoint,  the  current 
magazine  trend  may  be  traced  to  an  effort  to  get 
around  the  advertising  allowance  provisions  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act.  Advertising  in  such  publica¬ 
tions,  the  retailers’  organization  contends,  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  just  as  productive  as  advertising  in  “given 
away”  publications  usually  proves. 

The  big  point  made  by  the  retailers’  association  is 
that  while  they  oppose  the  idea  of  publication  of  con¬ 
sumer  magazines  by  large  distributor  groups,  on  the 
ground  that  such  publication  serves  no  good  purpose 
and  unnecessarily  adds  to  the  cost  of  distribution 
through  forcing  manufacturers  to  invest  in  unproduc¬ 
tive  advertising,  NARGUS  itself  may  be  forced  into 
the  publishing  field  as  a  competitor  if  the  chains  make 
headway  in  this  direction. 

If  the  corporate  chains,  who  account  for  one-third 
of  the  country’s  distribution  of  grocery  products,  are 
entitled  to  “extra  curricular”  advertising  support  by 
the  food  manufacturing,  industry,  the  retailers  contend, 
the  independent  trade,  with  its  two-thirds  of  the 
country’s  grocery  volume,  is  logically  entitled  to  twice 
as  much  support  along  these  lines. 

All  of  which  promises  little  rest  for  the  already- 
harrassed  trade  advertising  departments  of  the 
country’s  major  food  manufacturing  companies. 

LOSS-LEADER  DRIVE 

ATIONAL  FOOD  AND  GROCERY  CONFER¬ 
ENCE  COMMITTEE  is  scheduled  to  meet  in 
Chicago  late  this  month  to  complete  its  plans 
for  submitting  to  the  industry  a  proposed  model  loss- 
leader  statute.  The  suggested  bill,  it  is  expected,  will 
be  submitted  to  the  various  state  legislatures  for  enact¬ 
ment  to  supplement  the  current  drive  for  fair  trade 
practice  legislation. 

The  final  bar  to  virtually  unanimous  industry  senti¬ 
ment  for  such  legislation  was  removed  when  the 
National  Association  of  Food  Chains  unqualifiedly  en¬ 
dorsed  the  proposed  legislation.  Delegating  F.  H. 
Massmann  and  John  A.  Logan  to  continue  to  represent 


the  proprietary  chains  on  the  conference  board,  the 
chains  fully  endorsed  the  legislation  which  this  group 
has  been  developing.  Hitherto  it  had  been  feared  in 
some  quarters  of  the  trade  that  the  chains  would  balk 
at  the  6  per  cent  markup  provision,  covering  sales  at 
retail,  incorporated  in  the  model  bill. 

VOLUNTARIES  EXPANDING 

VIDENCE  that  the  voluntary  group  movement  has 
suffered  no  lasting  set-back  as  a  result  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  removing 
some  of  the  buying  advantages  which  these  groups  and 
the  corporate  chains  had  previously  enjoyed,  was  given 
at  Cleveland  and  New  York  this  week. 

More  than  1,000  wholesale  grocers  and  affiliated  re¬ 
tailers  turned  out  for  the  11th  annual  convention  of 
the  Clover  Farm  Stores  in  Cleveland,  while  in  New 
York  some  300  retail  grocer  delegates,  manufacturers, 
and  wholesale  grocers  attended  the  third  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Fairlawn  Stores,  sponsored  by  the 
Manufacturer-Jobber  Associates. 

Plans  for  expanding  the  activities  of  both  of  the 
voluntary  groups  were  outlined  at  the  two  conventions, 
with  the  sponsoring  organizations  emphasizing  the  ad- 
bers  in  sales  campaigns  arranged  by  the  jobbers  con- 
bers  in  sales  campaign  arranged  by  the  jobbers  con¬ 
ducting  the  various  regional  set-ups  of  independent 
retailers. 

Other  recent  meetings  of  voluntary  groups  have  been 
similarly  successful. 

• 

FOOD  VOLUME  GOOD  AS  CANNED 
VEGETABLES  HOLD  STEADY 

ORE  than  four  out  of  five  wholesalers,  retailers, 
chains  and  brokers  reporting  to  the  American 
Institute  of  Food  Distribution,  from  all  sections 
of  the  country,  tell  of  a  dollar  volume  of  food  business 
running  ahead  of  last  October.  Of  those  supplying  de¬ 
tailed  reports,  32  per  cent  are  equalling  or  bettering 
last  October  in  dollar  volume,  while  only  18  per  cent 
are  off  slightly,  usually  less  than  3  per  cent. 

Most  optimistic  reports  to  the  Institute  come  from 
the  farming  country,  from  industrial  sections  of  the 
Middle  West  and  from  the  States  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Greatest  uncertainty  is  in  the  big  financial 
centers,  and  in  some  sections  of  the  South.  However, 
many  merchants  selling  in  the  cotton  territory  are  be¬ 
coming  confident  that  the  big  crop  will  work  through 
to  a  nice  increase  in  their  volume  during  the  winter, 
when  growers  start  selling  more  freely. 
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Chains  and  large  retailers  are  the  best  satisfied  with 
current  conditions.  Wholesale  grocers  report  that 
many  of  their  retailers  are  becoming  so  cautious  that 
it  is  difficult  to  sell  them  anything. 

But  in  spite  of  all  the  nervousness,  the  Institute  finds 
that  there  is  little  pessimism  among  the  trade  about 
the  next  three  months.  Three-fourths  of  the  reporters 
expect  business  to  be  as  good  or  better  than  it  is  now. 

The  Food  Institute  reports  that  canners  have  dug-in 
to  hold  for  their  asking  prices  so  well  that  canned 
vegetable  markets  continue  to  give  a  good  account  of 
themselves.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  canned 
vegetable  prices  except  for  the  usual  fringe  of  nervous¬ 
ness  when  buying  slackens,  an  off -grade  lot  cleaned  out 
at  a  concession,  a  shaded  price  to  move  a  car  or  so  for 
immediate  cash,  or  shading  on  a  higher  grade  lot  by 
some  packer  with  no  established  trade. 

The  Institute  finds  the  general  opinion  of  trade 
leaders  is  that  consumption  will  be  so  steady,  with  such 
a  strong  demand  for  high  quality  foods,  that  the  pre¬ 
vailing  hand-to-mouth-buying  attitude  that  has  been 
placing  a  strain  on  food  markets  will  gradually  dis¬ 
appear  as  distributors  buy  to  fill  the  constantly  empty¬ 
ing  food  baskets  of  a  public  with  more  money  than  it 
has  had  for  years. 

Index  to  the  average  of  all  food  prices  slipped  a  little 
further  this  week  as  cereals  and  import  commodities 
suffered  from  the  pessimism  in  speculation,  the  Insti¬ 
tute  reports.  Meats  have  turned  downward  due  to  re¬ 
sistance  from  distributors  and  consumers.  Canned 
foods,  dried  fruits,  beans,  rice  and  other  groceries 
averaged  unchanged.  Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
holding  better  than  the  trade  expected. 

DR.  CARL  LUCAS  ALSBERG,  Director  of  the  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University  Food  Research  Institute, 
has  been  made  director  of  the  Giannini  Foundation  of 
Agricultural  Economics  at  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Berkeley.  He  succeeds  Dr.  H.  R.  Tolley  who 
resigned  a  year  ago  to  take  an  administrative  position 
at  Washington.  Dr.  Alsberg  was  educated  at  Columbia 
University  and  the  Universities  of  Strasbourg  and 
Berlin,  and  specialized  in  the  chemistry  of  foods.  He 
was  former  chief  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  spent  nine  years  with  the  Government. 
Since  1921  he  has  been  director  of  the  Stanford  Food 
Research  Institute. 

• 

OWENS-ILLINOIS  CAN  COMPANY  has  leased  20,000 
square  feet  of  warehouse  space  at  150  Bay  Street, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Facilities  are  provided  for  handling 
five  railway  freight  cars  and  ten  trucks  at  one  time, 
and  all  loading  is  done  under  cover.  Not  only  is  wait¬ 
ing  time  eliminated  for  customers  making  their  own 
pickups  at  the  warehouse,  but  a  highly  efficient  delivery 
system  is  being  worked  out.  The  location  of  the  ware¬ 
house,  carefully  selected  with  the  view  to  easy  accessi¬ 
bility  from  all  five  boroughs  and  other  points  in  the 
metropolitan  district,  will  enable  the  company  to  main¬ 
tain  a  stock  of  manufactured  ware  for  general  distribu¬ 
tion  and  thus  offer  a  service  greatly  improved  in  speed 
and  flexibility. 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 

Grjwers  of 

GARDEN  SEEDS 

Specializing  in  the  principle 
varieties  of  Canners  Seeds. 

BRISTOL,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Business  Established  1784 

Growing  stations  in  the  best  growing  sections  throughout  the  United  States. 


GENTLE, POSITIVE 

'Ucm^emnT^o^ca/u 


-NO  STRAGGLING 


9  Filling  space  at  the  inlet  end 
makes  this  a  filling  unit  too.  Fur¬ 
nished  either  3  or  5  way.  Without 
straggling  you  get  maximum  ca¬ 
pacity  and  no  over  cooking.  Chain 
and  bottom  easily  cleansed.  Write 
Berlin  Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  he  read  each  week  to  he  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  hut  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY  SITUATIONS  WANTED 


FOR  SALE — Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking  Kettles;  Retorts; 
Labelers;  Fillers;  Filters  and  Filter  Presses;  Tanks;  Pumps; 
Mixers;  Hydraulic  Presses,  etc.  Send  for  complete  bulletin. 
What  have  you  for  sale?  We  buy  for  cash.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Motor  Truck  Scales.  Bargains.  All  capacities. 
New  and  used.  Guaranteed  accuracy  and  durability.  Shipped  on 
30-day  free  trial.  Bonded  Scale  Co.,  Dept.  CT,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE — 1  Hansen  Pea  Filler,  used  as  demonstrator, 
about  100  hours;  4  fully  equipped  Retorts;  1  Blancher;  1  Thistle 
Washer;  Can  Crates;  1  Huntley  Pea  Grader;  1  Townsend  Bean 
Cutter;  Several  Clippers  and  Monitor  Cleaners. 

Wm.  T.  Howeth,  Lewes,  Del. 

FOR  SALE — 30  gallon  Steam  Jacket  Copper  Kettle.  The 
Charles  F.  Below  Co.,  Vermilion,  Ohio. 

WANTED  — MACHINERY 

WANTED — Canners  attention:  Send  us  a  list  of  any  canning 
equipment  that  you  may  have  to  sell  for  spot  cash  or  to  exchange 
for  new  machinery.  Write  for  our  catalog  covering  a  complete 
line  of  up-to-date  canning  machinery.  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Lombard  and  Concord  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WANTED — Used  Huntley  12'  to  16'  Blancher;  Large  Clipper 
Cleaner;  Sheboygan  Washer.  The  Johannes  Pure  Food  Co.,  Inc., 
Port  Washington,  Wis. 

WANTED  —  FACTORIES 

WANTED — Cannery  in  the  Tri-States  area.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails  and  inventory  in  reply.  Address  Box  A-2252  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

FOR  SALE — Tomato  Pulp  in  five  gallon  cans.  Made  from 
strictly  whole  tomatoes.  Good  color  and  fine  flavor.  W.  L.  Jones 
Food  Co.,  Pemberville,  Ohio. 

HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Food  Chemist  for  year-round  position  with  large 
Eastern  canner.  State  experience  and  salary  expected.  Address 
Box-B  2250  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Superintendent  by  large  Eastern  Canner  of 
tomato  products,  jellies,  etc.  Must  be  experienced  and  able  to 
take  charge  of  plant.  Reply  stating  age,  experience,  etc. 
Address  Box  B-2251  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


CCaTT  VINED 


SCOTT  IMPROVED  VINERS— VINER  FEEDERS 

founders  of 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT 


THE  SCDTT  VINER  CO.  CQLUMBUSrD 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager  by 
experienced  man.  Prefer  year  round  operated  plant.  Experi¬ 
enced  on  vacuum  packing.  Location  not  essential.  Good 
references.  Address  Box  B-2245  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Salesman,  experienced  in  contact¬ 
ing  the  canned  foods  trade.  First  class  references.  Address 
Box  B-2237  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  machinist,  25  years’  experience 
in  general  can  manufacturing  line.  Now  in  executive  position 
but  desires  change  of  location  in  either  can  manufacturing  or 
can  machinery  manufacturing  line.  Address  Box  B-2246  c/o 
The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Production  Manager  by  man  with 
25  years’  experience  in  production  and  maintenance.  Practical 
and  thorough.  Can  build,  equip  and  pack.  Experience  covers 
particularly  peas,  lima  beans,  stringless  beans,  tomatoes.  Also 
worked  with  tomato  pulp,  catsup,  salad  dressing  and  pork  and 
beans.  Employed  but  desire  change  first  of  year.  Address 
Box  B-2249  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

— 

How  Ready . . . 

THE 

CANNING  CLAN 

o  pageant  of  pioneering  Americans 
By  Earl  Chapin  May 

In  his  work  author  May  presents  a  vivid 
interpretation  of  the  canning  industry’s 
history,  shedding  revealing  light  on  the 
achievements  of  the  many  pioneers 
whose  triumphs  over  innumerable  diffi¬ 
culties  are  responsible  for  our  great 
American  Canning  Industry.  Every 
canner  will  want  a  copy. 

487  pages,  cloth  bound 
Price  $3.00  postpaid. 


Order  through 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

20  S.  Gay  St.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcome 


THAT’S  DIFFERENT 

A  Negro  was  telling  his  minister  that  he  had  “got 
religion.” 

“Dat’s  fine,  brothah;  but  is  you  sure  that  you  is 
going  to  lay  aside  sin  ?”  asked  the  minister. 

“Yessuh,  ah’s  done  it  already.” 

“An’  is  you  gwine  to  pay  up  all  your  debts?” 

“Wait  a  minute,  pahson.  You  ain’t  talking  religion 
now — you  is  talking  business.” 

TIME  TO  WAKE  UP 

“I  could  play  bridge  in  my  sleep,”  said  the  girl 
enthusiast. 

“You  do,”  murmured  her  partner. 

Steward:  Did  you  enjoy  your  breakfast,  sir? 

Traveler:  Yeah,  for  about  two  minutes. 

MOTHERLY  ADVICE 

Mother:  William  tells  me  he’s  taking  you  to  a 
notorious  roadhouse  tonight. 

Daughter:  I  should  worry. 

Mother:  Yes,  but  you  never  do. 


Kyler  Labeling  Machine 


Quickly  adjusted  for  wide  range  of  can  sizes 
RADICALLY  NEW 

MOST  CONVENIENCES 

FEWEST  PARTS 


“/t  has  everything  with  half  the  parts' 


WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Leveling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 
Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTBIBUTORS — A.  K.  Roblna  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y.;  ^rlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  ^rlin,  Wia.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
CaUf.;  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — ^The  Brovm  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


“Do  you  and  your  husband  live  in  the  suburbs  ?” 

“Well,  I  do,  but  my  husband  merely  sleeps  there.” 

Doctor  W. :  Give  me  some  of  that  prepard  mono- 
aceticacidester  of  salicylic-acid. 

Druggist:  Do  you  mean  aspirin? 

Doc:  Yeah!  I  never  can  think  of  that  name. 

HELPFUL 

“Does  that  monocle  help  your  eye  at  all?” 

“Does  it!  Nobody’s  socked  it  since  I’ve  been  using 
the  blamed  thing.” 

Waiter:  Say,  aren’t  you  going  to  give  me  a  tip? 
Why,  the  city’s  champion  skinflint  gives  me  a  penny. 

Diner:  Then  just  take  a  look  at  me.  I’m  the  new 
champion. 

STRAIGHTENED  OUT 

“The  man  who  kissed  me  in  the  garden  isn’t  the  man 
I  thought  he  was.” 

“How  do  you  know?” 

“The  man  I  thought  he  was  just  punched  him  in  the 
nose.” 

Upper  Classman:  I  suppose  you  come  from  one  of 
those  towns  where  they  pull  in  the  pavement  every 
night? 

Frosh :  What  pavement  ? 

1st  Convict:  Are  you  in  for  life? 

2nd  Convict :  Not  me — ^just  from  now  on. 


MODERN  / 

DESIGNS 

to  meet  your  trade  requirements. 
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1.  O  be  fair  and  helpful  in  all  its  relations 
is  Crown  Can’s  stated  purpose  and  policy.  Yet  such  a  pur¬ 
pose  without  adequate  performance  could  bring  but  little 
benefit  to  users  of  cans. 

This  season’s  operations  of  Crown  Can  have  fulfilled 
every  obligation.  Its  huge,  modern  plants  have  produced 
millions  of  cans.  Deliveries  have  been  made  to  many  parts 
of  the  country.  The  work  of  its  field  men  and  laboratory 
staff  has  been  highly  pleasing  to  customers. 

Packers  and  other  users  of  cans  have  expressed  their 
hearty  approval  of  Crown  Can’s  policy  and  performance. 
Crown  Can  has  done  the  job  it  set  out  to  do.  Crown  Can 
has  kept  the  faith. 

Continued  success  of  this  mutually  beneficial  policy  de¬ 
pends  on  team  work.  Are  you  with  us? 


PACKERS  CANS  FOR  1937 

sold  f.  0.  b.  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
St.  Louis,  Houston,  Madison  and 
other  selected  points. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Canning  of  Staples  Over — Huge  Increase  in  Consumptive 
Demand  Must  Be  Reckoned — Wall  Street  Influence  Passing — 
Business  Moving  Steadily  Onward  and  Upward. 

Ended — “Packing  operations  continue  among  vege¬ 
table  canners  but  on  a  greatly  reduced  scale,” 
stated  the  latest  Government  crop  report,  but  it 
should  be  noted  that  it  was  speaking  of  conditions  on 
October  1st.  The  report,  however,  was  dated  October 
13th,  received  the  15th,  but  has  been  published  since 
without  such  time  notation.  For  the  truth  is  vegetable 
canning  has  been  ended  by  severe  frosts,  killing  frosts 
in  nearly  every  section  except  California.  Whatever 
the  results  in  canned  foods  packs  of  this  famous  year 
they  are  now  set  and  cannot  be  added  to.  Canneries, 
of  course,  continue  busy  on  what  might  be  called  winter 
packs:  sauerkraut,  beets,  apples,  pumpkin,  etc.,  and 
some  of  these  are  at  or  near  their  end.  It  constitutes 
an  early  killing  frost  date,  but  most  crops  had  folded 
up  long  before  frost. 

Another  Government  report  just  at  hand  says:  “This 
year’s  crop  production — ^largest  since  1928 — is  only 
6  per  cent  less  than  the  all-time  peak  reached  in  the 
year  1920.”  And  if  this  does  not  set  you  off  on  another 
rampage  about  the  greatest  packs  on  record,  and  you 
can  search  further  down  in  this  same  report  you  will 
find :  “The  crops  included  in  the  index  are  corn,  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  rye,  buckwheat,  flaxseed,  potatoes,  sweet 
potatoes,  cotton,  tobacco  and  hay.”  We  found  it  be¬ 
cause,  after  the  opening  paragraph  quoted  above,  we 
were  searching  to  see  if  there  was  any  reference  as  to 
the  vast  increase  in  consumption  or  demand  today  as 
compared  with  former  years.  Nothing  is  said  about 
this,  but  in  face  of  a  demand  now  two  to  three  times 
as  great  as  on  the  dates  used  for  comparison,  if  there 
had  not  been  a  vast  increase  in  production  this  season 
there  would  now  be  an  acute  shortage.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  about  canned  foods,  and  the  need  for 
vastly  increased  packs  to  care  for  the  demand,  only 
on  a  comparable  basis  with  the  previous  record  years. 
That  is  why  you  are  finding  shortages  in  many  packs 
today,  this  early  in  the  season.  In  other  words,  it 
takes  much  greater  packs  than  it  ever  did  before  to 
satisfy  normal  demand.  Don’t  forget  that.  The  old 
bases  for  comparison  are  OUT. 

THE  MARKET — The  doings  in  Wall  Street  have  in¬ 
fluenced  buying  and  caused  it  to  quiet  down.  This 
ought  not  to  be  so,  but  it  is.  However,  the  spasm  is 
passing  off  rapidly  and  with  the  confidence  distributors 
have  in  the  soundness  of  the  general  market,  buying 
will  be  resumed,  and  that  very  quickly.  The  oppor¬ 


tunity  was  not  missed  by  the  market  riggers  to  cut  into 
canned  foods  prices,  and  some  staple  items  are  men¬ 
tioned  as  slightly  lower  than  last  week.  The  better 
class  of  canners,  however,  have  not  fallen  for  this  and 
are  holding  their  goods,  and  full  prices  may  doubtless 
be  again  in  full  force  by  the  time  you  read  this.  And 
now  that  active  canning,  in  the  staple  lines,  has  been 
completed,  and  the  packs  are  now  seen  to  be  not  exces¬ 
sive — in  fact,  short  in  face  of  the  immensely  increased 
demand  for  them — further  advances  are  looked  for. 
The  procession  upwards  by  the  better  grades  had  be¬ 
gun;  it  will  gain  momentum  steadily  from  now  on. 
There  are  not  nearly  enough  of  the  better  grades  in 
any  line,  and  soon  a  scramble  will  be  on  for  what  few 
are  left  unsold.  And  this  movement  will  help  the 
lower  grades.  There  is  no  burdensome  surplus  of 
canned  foods,  and  if  employment  and  consumer  pur¬ 
chasing  continue,  as  every  market  expert  predicts,  the 
end  of  the  canned  foods’  year  will  find  all  canned  foods 
stocks  cleaned  out.  Every  holder  of  spot  canned  foods 
has  a  right  to  base  his  business  procedure  upon  that 
basis.  That  means  a  clean  out,  at  fair  prices  and  with 
some  profit,  but  neither  high  prices  nor  excessive 
profits. 

Quoting  the  market,  as  we  do,  at  its  lowest  and 
highest,  in  other  words,  its  range,  and  thereby  per¬ 
mitting  any  canner  to  see  conditions  as  they  are,  we 
find  only  fractional  changes,  and  as  many  in  an  upward 
direction  as  in  a  downward,  in  what  might  be  called  a 
readjustment  or  re-arrangement;  and  all  declines,  we 
believe,  due  to  the  unrest  in  the  minds  of  most  men 
because  of  the  Stock  Market  upheaval.  If  interested 
you  will  note  these  slight  changes,  and  other  market 
reports  will  give  you  further  light  on  the  situation 
as  it  exists. 

Disabuse  your  mind  of  any  weakness  in  the  general 
business  situation.  Carloadings  have  not  only  re¬ 
mained  steady  at  a  high  point  but  have  actually  ad¬ 
vanced  during  this  hectic  time;  steel  and  iron  pro¬ 
duction  are  moving  upwards;  wholesale  and  retail 
outlets  have  been  as  busy  as  they  could  be,  and  retail 
purchasing  continues  at  an  all  time  record-high.  New 
makes  of  automobiles  are  priced  upwards,  and  there 
are  actual  contradictions  that  ought  to  gag  the  chronic 
fault-finders,  the  breeders  of  hate  referred  to  in  our 
Editorials.  (A)  As  soon  as  the  President  reported  a 
determination  to  balance  the  budget,  and  officials  in 
charge  who  ought  to  know,  said  it  was  within  reach, 
the  Stock  Market  collapsed;  and  when  later  a  flaw 
was  found  in  this  fond  hope  and  that  the  balance  might 
prove  a  few  hundred  million  short,  the  market  revived. 
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(B)  The  groaners  for  a  return  to  the  gold  standard 
rejoiced  when  an  English  financier  advised  our  Govern¬ 
ment  that  it  would  be  a  master  stroke  to  release  about 
$300,000,000  of  our  horde  of  gold,  and  the  Government 
did  so,  and  the  market  crash  came.  Take  your  choice, 
and  then  discard  both,  for  both  are  as  dead  as  the 
Dodo,  in  so  far  as  any  effect  upon  business ;  but  learn 
the  lesson  that  the  croakers  know  nothing  whatever 
about  what  they  are  croaking,  and  when  you  hear  them 
again  just  laugh.  They  have  sent  many  a  shiver  down 
your  spine;  now  realize  that  they  are  just  hobgoblins. 
Our  Government  knows  what  it  is  doing,  and  despite 
the  greatest  clamor  of  croaking  ever  on  record,  busi¬ 
ness  has  marched  steadily  onward  and  upward,  and  it 
will  continue.  And  that  is  a  rather  important  market 
consideration. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Buying  But  Not  Prices  Affected  by  Wall  Street  Gyrations — 

Jobbers  Expected  Soon  to  Begin  Covering — All  Demand 
Quiet — Freight  Rate  Changes  Suspended — State 
Bartlett  Pears  Quoted. 

New  York,  October  21,  1937. 

HE  SITUATION — The  ebb  and  flow  of  the  securi¬ 
ties  and  commodities  markets  during  the  past  week 
have  affected  business  in  the  canned  foods  market 
to  a  limited  extent.  Distributors  in  many  instances, 
alarmed  by  the  uncertain  business  outlook  and  con¬ 
traction  of  retail  grocery  buying,  eased  off  in  their 
operations  in  the  canned  foods  market.  Prices  were 
not  affected  to  any  extent  by  the  development,  however, 
and  the  slackening  is  expected  to  prove  but  passing. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Distributors  are  still  rather  slow 
in  ordering  forward  their  future  commitments  in  some 
instances.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  this  situation 
will  change  shortly  as  current  inventories  diminish, 
and  that  jobbers  will  likewise  increase  their  spot  pur¬ 
chases  to  fill  out  evident  deficiencies  in  their  available 
supplies  for  the  coming  season. 

TOMATOES — Demand  has  slackened,  and  while  it 
is  reported  that  some  sellers  are  disposed  to  force  the 
issue  through  price  concessions,  little  shading  is  in 
evidence.  Southern  canners  quote  standards  for  prompt 
shipment  on  the  basis  of  45  cents  for  Is,  621/2  to  65 
cents  for  2s,  971/2  cents  to  $1.00  for  21/2,  $1.05  for  3s, 
and  $3.00  for  10s,  at  canneries.  Packers  quote  fancy 
tomato  juice  at  45  cents  on  Is,  65  cents  on  2s,  70  cents 
for  20-ounce,  771/2  cents  for  24-ounce,  and  $3.00  for  10s. 

BEANS — Buying  interest  has  subsided  somewhat, 
but  the  market  is  well  maintained.  Southern  packers 
are  quoting  standard  cut  green  at  621/2  to  65  cents, 
generally  the  latter  figure,  with  extra  standards  at  75 
cents  and  standard  cut  wax  at  90  cents.  A  little  in¬ 
terest  is  reported  in  10s,  with  standard  cut  green  at 
$3.25  and  extra  standards  at  $3.50,  while  standard  cut 
wax  holds  at  $4.50.  Fancy  whole  green,  2  sieve,  is 
held  at  $5.50,  all  quotations  being  f.  o.  b.  canneries. 

PEAS — The  market  this  week  has  been  without 


appreciable  change.  Southern  standards,  ungraded  or 
4-sieve,  are  offering  for  prompt  shipment  at  65  to  70 
cents,  with  3-sieve  at  75  cents  and  2-sieve  at  90  cents, 
extra  standards  being  quotable  at  95  cents  for  3-sieve 
and  $1.15  for  2-sieve.  The  market  for  western  peas 
has  shown  no  change. 

CORN  —  Little  new  business  developed  in  this 
division  of  the  market  during  the  week,  with  quota¬ 
tions  remaining  unchanged  at  previously-quoted  levels. 
Standard  crushed  at  65  to  70  cents  at  canneries  is  still 
coming  in  for  some  buying,  distributors,  notably  the 
chains,  using  standard  corn  and  tomatoes  as  leaders. 
The  market  for  fancy  corn  is  showing  a  slightly  better 
tone,  although  no  definite  price  upturn  is  evident  as  yet. 

KRAUT  SHORT — Continued  strength  is  reported  in 
New  York  State  kraut,  and  with  reports  from  Wis¬ 
consin  and  other  packing  states  indicating  a  sharp 
drop  in  indicated  yield,  distributors  are  more  prone  to 
cover  forward  requirements.  New  York  packers  are 
holding  new  pack  fancy  firm  at  70  cents  for  2s,  85  cents 
for  21/2S,  and  $2.75  for  10s,  at  factories. 

NORWEGIAN  SARDINES— Reports  from  Norway 
this  week  indicate  that  sardine  canners  in  that  country 
have  succeeded  in  organization  of  a  central  association, 
and  that  the  market  for  the  Norwegian  product  will  be 
advanced  $1.00  per  case  of  100  quarters  in  the  immedi¬ 
ate  future. 

SUSPEND  RATE  CHANGE — A  new  provision  in 
the  westbound  intercoastal  steamship  tariffs,  providing 
extra  charges  ranging  from  1  to  5  cents  per  100  pounds 
for  segregating,  or  assorting,  mixed  carloads  of  canned 
foods  has  been  suspended  until  early  in  1938  by  the 
U.'S.  Maritime  Commission.  The  proposed  change  was 
opposed  by  many  wholesale  grocers  and  canners,  who 
plan  to  continue  their  opposition  at  a  public  hearing 
which  the  Maritime  Commission  is  expected  to  call  to 
consider  further  the  proposed  change. 

SWEET  POTATOES — A  slight  improvement  in 
local  buying  interest  in  new  pack  sweet  potatoes  is 
reported.  Currently,  Southern  packers  are  quoting 
new  pack  2s  at  70  cents  for  dry  pack  and  75  cents  for 
syrup  pack,  with  2i4s  at  85  cents  and  97 cents, 
respectively,  and  10s  at  $2.75  and  $3.25  for  the  respec¬ 
tive  grades. 

SALMON — Coast  reports  indicate  that  there  has 
been  some  improvement  in  export  inquiry  for  salmon 
in  recent  weeks,  and  the  market  apparently  is  showing 
a  better  undertone.  Locally,  demand  for  salmon  for 
coast  shipment  continues  rather  light,  with  packers 
quoting  the  market  f.  o.  b.  Seattle  unchanged  at 
previous  levels. 

NEW  YORK  PEARS  —  New  York  packers  are 
getting  a  good  amount  of  business  on  new  pack 
Bartlett  pears,  the  quality  of  this  season’s  pack  show¬ 
ing  up  well.  Canners  hold  the  market  for  2s  at  $1.20 
for  standards,  $1.30  for  choice,  and  $1.40  for  fancy, 
with  21/'2S  at  $1.70  for  choice  and  $1.90  for  fancy,  while 
10s  are  posted  at  $5.25  for  standards,  in  20  degree 
syrup,  $5.75  for  choice,  in  30  degree  syrup,  and  $6.25 
for  fancy,  in  40  degree  syrup,  all  quotations  f.  0.  b. 
canneries. 
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CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — No  changes  are  reported 
in  the  canned  fruit  situation  in  California  this  week. 
Packers  are  holding  principal  products  firmly  at  list, 
with  a  temporary  lull  in  new  buying  on  the  part  of  the 
jobbing  trade.  Conditions  in  the  market  for  North¬ 
western  canned  fruits  are  similar. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Business  Good  But  for  Stock  Market  Talk — Staples  Holding 
Pirtn — Chain  Tries  to  Buy  all  Wisconsin’s  Standard  Peas — 
Pumpkin  Pack  Shortened — Short  on  Beets — Peaches  Leading 
Lady  in  Fruits — ^The  Trapped  Squeal. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  October  22,  1937. 

ENERAL  CONDITIONS — Fair  and  cloudy  still 
prevails.  Business  is  fair  on  seasonable  items 
like  sweet  potatoes,  sauer  kraut,  pumpkin,  beets, 
cranberries  and  carrots.  It’s  quiet  on  most  other  items. 
It’s  cloudy  account  too  much  talk  about  stock  markets. 

TOMATOES — Indiana  canners  are  holding  firm  and 
the  market,  while  somewhat  listless,  has  sufficient 
support  to  it  that  spells  confidence  for  the  long  pull. 
Quotations  are: 

2s  2V2S  10s 

Standard  Indiana  Tomatoes . $  .70  $  .95  $3.25 

Extra  Standard  Indiana  Tomatoes  .80  1.05  3.50 

These  prices  are  f.  o.  b.  Indiana  factory  points. 

TOMATO  PUREE — No.  1  tin  puree  hasn’t  been 
selling  lately,  but  it  is  quoted  from  45  to  50  cents, 
factory.  A  small  demand  has  been  noted  for  No.  10 
tins  which  can  be  had  at  a  price  range  from  $2.75  to 
$3.25  Indiana  factory. 

CORN — Market  continues  steady.  Canners  are  more 
concerned  about  shipping  their  orders  than  selling 
added  quantities.  Most  of  the  corn  canners  are  still 
busy  every  day.  No.  2  standard  white  crushed  at  70 
cents  is  the  bottom  figure. 

PEAS — One  of  the  large  chains  is  reported  to  have 
offered  70  cents  Wisconsin  factory  for  all  No.  2  tin 
peas  that  would  grade  a  standard.  That  chain  was 
unable  to  secure  as  many  as  desired.  Most  canners 
are  holding  at  75  cents  as  their  minimum. 

Not  much  demand  in  other  grades  and  siftings. 
The  market  is  quiet. 

PUMPKIN — Hard  freezes  since  a  week  ago  have 
materially  shortened  an  otherwise  light  pumpkin  crop. 
Most  canners  are  completely  withdrawn  from  the 
market,  and  some  will  have  difficulties  in  the  delivery 
of  their  future  contracts.  No.  21/0  extra  standard  or 
fancy  pumpkin  is  hard  to  find  now  at  75  cents  Indiana 
factory. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— About  the  only  in¬ 
terest  in  this  line  is  in  fancy  small  cuts  and  fancy 
whole  grades  which  are  just  about  cleaned  up  as  far 
as  the  canners  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  are  con¬ 
cerned.  No.  2  standard  cuts  are  quoted  sparingly  in 
those  two  States  at  prices  of  80  cents  upward. 


BEETS — The  Government  report  seems  to  have  been 
all  wrong,  particularly  as  applied  to  Wisconsin.  Most 
canners  in  that  State  are  going  to  be  short  of  beets 
and  their  crop  has  been  materially  lighter  than  1936. 
Prices  are  unchanged  with  the  following  as  the  going 
quotations : 

No.  2  Fancy  Cuts . $  .70  factory 

No.  2V2  Fancy  Cuts . 821/2  factory 

No.  10  Fancy  Cuts .  3.25  factory 

SPINACH — Some  interest  is  beginning  to  develop 
in  the  Fall  packs  now  being  sparingly  quoted  out  of 
the  Ozarks  as  well  as  the  Pacific  Northwest.  One 
hears  of  prices  of  $1.10  Coast  on  No.  2i^  fancy  with 
70  cents  on  No.  2  extra  standard  about  the  basis  at 
which  good  Ozark  packing  can  be  had. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  Interest  centers  in 
peaches.  The  statistical  position  of  this  fruit  has  been 
strengthened  by  a  decline  of  about  one  million  cases  in 
the  pear  pack  of  California,  Oregon  and  Washington. 
That  together  with  the  large  peach  publicity  and  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  that  is  soon  to  start,  is  expected 
to  help  the  demand  materially.  Canners  are  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  cut  under  opening  prices  because  every  penny 
they  cut  is  just  that  much  greater  loss. 

APPLES — A  somewhat  confused  market  prevails 
and  the  local  trade  are  purchasing  only  for  immediate 
wants  and  not  contracting  far  ahead.  Canners  main¬ 
tain  that  opening  prices  will  prove  to  be  the  low  as 
with  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  pur¬ 
chasing  apples  extensively  it  is  impossible  to  produce 
the  canned  item  at  any  less  basis. 

King  Apple  will  take  his  throne  and  reign  supreme 
during  the  week  of  October  30th  to  November  6th, 
when  National  Apple  Week  will  be  observed. 

ANOTHER  ANNIVERSARY— As  a  fitting  tribute 
to  its  75  years  of  growth  and  service  in  the  food  in¬ 
dustry,  the  well  known  wholesale  grocery  house  of 
Sprague,  Warner  &  Company  are  celebrating  its 
Diamond  Jubilee.  All  week  long  it  has  been  receiving 
its  many  customers  and  friends.  Educational  exhibits 
and  displays,  suggesting  many  new  merchandising 
ideas  have  been  tastily  arranged  on  the  seventh  floor 
of  their  spacious  building. 

A.  &  P.’s  MAGAZINE — As  reported  in  this  column 
the  other  week,  the  Octopus  Chain  Grocery  is  trying 
to  beat  the  game.  The  first  issue  of  its  new  monthly 
magazine  called  “Woman’s  Day,”  appeared  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago. 

A  suggestion  is  offered  that  canners,  wholesale 
grocers  and  brokers  note  the  food  firms  that  advertise 
in  it.  Apparently  A.  &  P.  believe  that  if  they  cannot 
obtain  special  concessions,  secret  rebates  and  unearned 
brokerage,  then  they  can  issue  a  so-called  magazine 
and  extract  from  the  food  producers  of  this  country 
fees  for  advertising. 

THE  R.-P.  LAW — To  give  the  readers  of  this  column 
some  idea  of  the  way  the  food  industry  is  subjected  to 
propaganda,  attention  is  directed  to  a  very  excellent 
address  by  William  A.  Ayres,  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  before  the  National  Wholesale 
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Druggists  Association  the  early  part  of  the  present 
month.  During  that  meeting,  the  Honorable  Wright 
Patman,  Congressman  from  Texas  also  spoke  and  his 
address  was  featured  by  all  the  press  that  caters  to 
the  entrenched  interests.  Why  do  you  ask.  Because 
Patman  suggested  a  new  law  that  would  not  permit  a 
corporation  to  engage  in  retail  business  in  more  than 
one  State.  Naturally,  the  entrenched  interests  sent  up 
a  hue  and  cry.  But  what  did  Mr.  Ayres  have  to  say? 
Not  a  word  of  it  appeared  in  the  press  referred  to. 
Let’s  quote  a  part  of  Mr.  Ayres’  address: 

“No  other  recent  legislation  has  been  subject  to  such 
confused  and  unfair  criticism  on  the  part  of  interested 
opponents  as  has  this  act.  (R.-P.).  Those  who  con¬ 
scientiously  endeavor  to  keep  within  its  provisions  can 
do  so  with  little  trouble.  Those  who  are  complaining 
the  most  bitterly  are  trying  to  discover  loop-holes  by 
which  they  can  circumvent  and  avoid  its  application 
and  resume  enjoyment  of  unfair  advantages  which  the 
law  made  unlawful.’’ 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Crop  Reports  Make  Fine  Showing — Market  Quiet  Prices  Steady 
— Buyers’  Label  Fruit  Prices  in  Line — Many  Items  Out — 
Larger  Canners  Sold  Out  on  Spinach — Heavy  Withdrawals 
in  Pineapple — End  of  Salmon  Season  Better. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  October  21,  1937. 

CROPS-The  October  report  of  the  California  Co¬ 
operative  Crop  Reporting  Service  has  made  its 
appearance  and  production  of  fruits  and  nuts 
seem  to  have  run  close  to  the  chartered  forecasts. 
Apple  production  is  still  forecast  at  10,292,000  bushels, 
or  about  a  million  bushels  over  the  average  of  recent 
years,  with  harvesting  nearing  an  end.  Grapes  are 
proving  a  larger  crop  than  was  expected  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  crop  has  already  been  picked. 
Olives  are  reported  at  55  per  cent  of  a  full  crop,  or  a 
little  more  than  seemed  in  sight  a  month  ago.  The 
harvesting  of  peaches  is  at  an  end,  except  for  a  few 
varieties  of  late  table  peaches.  The  estimate  of  total 
production  of  freestones  is  placed  at  186,000  tons.  The 
output  of  clings  is  estimated  at  370,000  tons,  of  which 
canners  handled  about  322,000  tons.  The  California 
pear  forecast  stands  at  242,000  tons,  the  same  as  a 
month  ago.  Estimates  of  prune  production  increased 
as  the  season  advanced,  and  the  dried  output  is  now 
placed  240,000  tons.  That  of  Oregon  and  Washington, 
is  placed  at  7,200  tons.  The  California  walnut  crop  is 
estimated  at  57,000  tons,  and  the  almond  crop  at  16,200 
tons,  both  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

MARKET — The  California  canned  foods  market 
seems  without  change  day  after  day.  Business  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  booked  on  a  modest  scale  at  the  prices 
that  have  been  prevailing  for  several  weeks.  Traders 
comment  on  the  fact  that  not  in  a  long  time  have 
prices  continued  as  steady  as  of  late,  with  as  little  dif¬ 
ferential  between  the  lists  of  large  packers  with  well 


known  brands  and  those  of  smaller  operators.  This  is 
an  indication  of  real  firmness,  with  no  pressure  to  sell. 

FRUITS — Opening  prices  an  canned  fruits  for 
buyers’  label,  unlabeled  and  brands  other  than  featured 
brands,  were  put  out  by  the  California  Packing  Cor¬ 
poration  and  others  under  date  of  October  15.  These 
conform  to  the  tentative  lists  put  out  from  time  to 
time  during  the  season.  In  general,  they  cover  sales 
for  shipment  to  December  31,  1937,  although  some 
canners  offer  a  few  items  for  shipment  until  next 
February.  The  California  Packing  Corporation  is  able 
to  offer  the  full  list  of  apricots,  with  the  exception 
No.  21/^  choice  and  No.  1  tall  choice  peeled.  Practically 
all  Royal  Anne  cherries  have  been  moved,  offerings 
being  limited  to  No.  2^2  No.  2  tall  choice.  It  has 
sold  its  pack  of  Green  Gage  plums,  but  is  still  offering 
No.  21/2  and  No.  1  tall  choice  Egg  plums.  Early  sales 
have  been  quite  satisfactory  on  Italian  prunes,  packed 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  the  pack  of  No.  10  fancy 
is  sold  up. 

SPINACH — The  situation  on  California  spinach  is 
a  rather  mixed  one.  Quite  a  few  of  the  large  packers 
were  sold  up  before  the  end  of  the  active  packing 
season  and  are  definitely  out  of  the  market.  Others 
have  a  little  left  unsold  and  are  feeding  this  out  spar¬ 
ingly  to  their  regular  trade.  Practically  all  of  the  high 
quality  pack  has  been  moved.  The  regular  run  of 
prices  is  92V2  cents  for  No.  1,  $1.12V^  for  No.  2,  $1.40 
for  No.  21/2  and  $4.35  for  No.  10. 

PINEAPPLE — New  price  lists  have  been  brought 
out  on  Hawaiian  canned  pineapple  and  pineapple  juice, 
without  any  real  change  in  prices  being  made.  The 
time  for  shipment  has  simply  been  extended  to  Decem¬ 
ber  1, 1937.  On  one  of  the  lists  examined,  twelve  items 
out  of  thirty-eight  in  fruit  have  been  withdrawn  and 
all  items  in  juice. 

SALMON — The  pack  of  Columbia  River  salmon 
turned  out  to  be  quite  a  satisfactory  one  after  all,  the 
end  of  the  run  proving  quite  heavy.  The  pack  is  placed 
at  259,936  cases,  as  compared  with  180,413  cases  last 
year.  The  Columbia  River  Packers’  Association 
jumped  its  output  to  130,185  cases,  from  57,640  cases 
the  previous  year,  while  the  Union  Fishermen’s  Co¬ 
operative  increased  its  pack  from  27,273  cases  to  38,- 
251  cases,  to  take  second  place. 

Latest  reports  from  the  Association  of  Pacific  Fish¬ 
eries  indicate  that  there  were  3,931,495  cases  of  unsold 
canned  salmon  in  first  hands  on  September  30.  Salmon 
is  going  into  consumption  at  a  rapid  rate,  with  many 
distributing  centers  reporting  heavier  sales  than  usual 
for  this  season  of  the  year.  Here  and  there  Alaska 
reds  are  to  be  had  at  $2.45,  pinks  at  $1.20  and  chums 
at  $1.15,  but  most  sales  seem  to  be  at  five  cents  more  all 
around. 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Two  Half  Days  on  Shrimp— Sections  Flooded — Buyers  Showing 
More  Interest — Oysters  May  Be  Helped — Busy  on  Sweet 
Potatoes,  Beans  and  Turnip  Greens. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  October  22,  1937. 

SHRIMP — The  sea  food  canneries  in  Alabama  were 
able  to  operate  about  two  half  days  on  shrimp  this 
past  week,  which  is  little  enough,  because  if 
shrimp  were  any  scarcer  than  this,  it  would  pay  the 
factories  to  shut  down  and  cut  out  the  overhead 
altogether. 

The  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  canneries  were  able 
to  operate  a  little  more,  but  the  shrimp  pack  as  a  whole 
moved  very  slowly. 

Disturbances  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  pretty  much  all 
the  week  have  made  the  water  in  the  bays  very  rough, 
as  also  have  brought  about  a  very  high  tide,  which 
interferred  with  fishing  operations. 

Heavy  rains  and  southeast  winds  have  flooded  a  good 
portion  of  Mobile  County  and  Bayou  La  Batre,  Ala¬ 
bama,  where  the  shrimp  canneries  are  located  was 
partly  under  water.  The  residents  there  say  that  they 
have  not  seen  such  high  tide  before  except  in  a 
hurricane. 

A  good  deal  of  damage  was  done  to  the  roads. 
Several  of  the  wooden  bridges  were  washed  out  and 
approaches  to  several  of  the  concrete  bridges  were 
undermined.  However,  the  water  has  receded  and 
work  repairing  the  damage  done  will  be  started  right 
away. 

Buyers  are  showing  more  interest  in  canned  shrimp 
than  they  have  been,  in  as  much  as  they  have  no  doubt 
found  out  by  now  that  the  price  is  not  going  any  lower 
and  if  anything  the  price  will  advance,  because  the 
shrimp  pack  is  practically  over  until  next  Fall,  and 
pretty  soon  it  will  be,  “all  going  out  and  nothing  coming 
in,”  with  the  shrimp  canners. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.35  per  dozen  for 
small,  $1.40  for  No.  1  medium  and  $1.50  for  No.  1 
large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

OYSTERS — “It  is  an  ill  wind  that  don’t  blow  some¬ 
body’s  way,”  may  be  the  case  with  the  oystermen.  This 
heavy  rainfall  of  8.93  inches  in  36  hours,  which  caused 
a  miniature  flood  in  Mobile  County,  may  be  a  break 
for  the  oystermen,  because  the  oysters  on  the  reefs 
have  been  badly  in  need  of  rain  and  cold  weather  to 
fatten  them.  Cold  weather  generally  follows  heavy 
rains  in  this  section,  but  whether  it  is  coming  or  not, 
remains  to  be  seen. 

The  thermometer  has  been  going  up  and  down  be¬ 
tween  64  and  72  degrees,  which  is  certainly  not  oyster 
weather.  The  Weather  Bureau  at  Miami,  Florida, 
attributes  this  rain  to  the  presence  of  a  large  high 
pressure  area  over  the  New  England  coast  and  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  The  clockwise  circulation  of  air 
about  a  high  pressure  area  brings  in  warm  moist  air, 
which  causes  rain,  it  is  explained. 

The  weather  report  from  New  York  City  shows  a 
drop  of  temperature  of  about  ten  degrees  in  the  last 


24  hours,  which  might  indicate  that  the  high  pressure 
in  that  section  is  diminishing  and  cold  weather  is  on 
its  way  here. 

VEGETABLES — The  okra  and  crowder  pea  pack 
being  practically  over,  the  canners  of  this  section  are 
now  turning  their  attention  to  the  sweet  potato,  bean 
and  turnip  green  packs,  which  have  just  started. 

The  following  are  the  prices  of  the  new  vegetable 
pack: 

Sweet  Potato:  80  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2;  $1.05 
for  No.  214,  and  $4.00  for  No.  10. 

Turnip  Greens:  75  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2;  $1.05 
for  No.  21/0,  and  $3.50  for  No.  10. 

Cut  Beans:  85  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2;  $1.10  for 
No.  2V^,  and  $4.00  for  No.  10. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  P.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


ASPARAGUS 

White  ColoeBal.  No.  iVt . 

Large,  No.  . . . . 

Medium,  No.  2V4 . . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans.... 

Medium.  No.  1  talL . 

Large,  No.  2 . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . 


Eastern 
Low  High 


BAKED  BEANS 

16  oz . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 
Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No. 


Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 62  Ms 

No.  10  .  3.25 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2....„..  . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2..^„ . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 95 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 90 

No.  10  . . . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 . 67 

No.  10  . . .  3.50 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . . . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  &  White .  1.05 

No.  10  . . . 

No.  2  Fresh  >^ite . 85 

No.  10  . 4.50 

No.  2  Soaked . 70 

BEETS 

Whole,  No.  2 . 76 

No.  2%  . .  1.20 

No.  10  .  3.26 

Std.  Cut.  No.  2 . .65 

No.  21/4  . . 75 

No.  10  .  2.80 

Ex.  Std.  Cut.  No.  2 . 

No.  2t4  - . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Sliced.  No.  2 . ’.76 

No.  2%  . . 

„No.  10  . 3.75 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

CARROTS 


6.60 


.85 

4.25 


.76 


4.36 


Central 
Low  High 


.671/2 

3.25 


2.10 

2.10 

2.60 

2.60 

1.80 

1.80 

8.26 

8.26 

1.16 

1.16 

.62% 

.60 

.62% 

.60 

.96 

1.26 

.86 

.96 

3.76 

4.25 

3.00 

3.25 

1.00 

1.06 

1.10 

1.15 

5.00 

5.50 

6.00 

.75 

.90 

.95 

1.10 

3.50 

4.25 

4.75 

5.00 

.85 

4.00 

1.40 

7.00 

1.26 


.95 

4.76 
1.60 

7.76 
1.36 


1.00 

4.75 

.90 


1.10 

5.00 

1.00 


.671/4  .75 

3.35  3.75 


.921/4  1.00 


.86  1.00 

3.76  4.60 

.70  .76 

.721/4  .90 


.77%  .90 


.76  .86 

.77%  .86 
3.00  3.60 


Std.  Sliced.  No.  2 . 

.80 

.72%  .76  . 

.  SM  ,  Wn  « 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

4.26 

TSlft 

Std.  Diced.  No.  2 . 

.70 

.76 

.66  .70  . 

No.  10  . 

.  3.26 

3.76 

2.76  3.00  . 

peas  and  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.  .60 

.70 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 
1.30  Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Cora,  Fr.  Limas. 

.  Triple,  No.  2 . 

Fancy  No.  2. 

.  1.00 

1.10 

1.20  1.30 

Eastern 
Low  High 


CORN — ^Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 .  -95 

No.  10  .  6.60 


Ebc.  Std.  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

White.  Ex.  Std.  No.  2.. 


.85 


1.05 

6.00 

1.00 


No.  10  .  4.60 


Std.  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2., 


No.  10 

Std.  No.  2...... . 65 

No.  10  .  3.60 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall . 

No.  2% 

No.  10 


25 

72% 


.80 


.85 


MIXED  VEGETABLES 


1.20 

Fey.,  No. 
No.  10 

2 . 

. . .  .80 

A  no 

.90 

4.50 

.90 

Std..  No. 

2 . 

.55 

No.  10 

.  3.00 

.hO 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s. . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s....,„.... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4a . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s..... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  48 . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s........... 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  63 . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s........... 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s . . 

No.  2  Fey,  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is..... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  2s..... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s.... 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  38.. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s.... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s.... 


No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

Soaked,  2s  . . . 

10s  . 

— 

los  . ; . . 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy.  No.  2 . 

No.  21/. . 

— 

No.  3  . . . . 

No.  10  . . 

.86 

1.10 

3.36 

.96 

.90 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

3.60 

No.  3  7. . 

No.  10  , . 

SPINACH 

Central 
Low  High 


.97%  1.05 
6.50  . 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


.95 

4.60 


West  Coast 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . . 

.80 

.87% 

Low 

Higb 

No.  10  . . 

5.76 

Std.  No.  2 . 

7214 

.75 

2.96 

8.06 

CORN — Creamstyle 

3.06 

3.16 

2.96 

3.06 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

.90 

1.10 

.85 

.90 

2.76 

2.86 

No.  10  . 

4.75 

5.00 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2.^ . 

.82% 

.90 

.80 

.85 

9.  7R 

2.fiR 

No.  in  . 

4.60 

4.60 

4.50 

2 

2.96 

std.  No.  2 . 

.80 

2.76 

2.86 

No.  10  . 

2.66 

2.76 

White.  Fanev  No.  2 . 

.85 

1.15 

.85 

.95 

2.60 

2.60 

No.  10  . 

4.60 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.72% 

.80 

.75 

.86 

4.26 

.70 


.67%  .75 
2.00  2.35 


1.30 

1.60 

1.35 

1.45 

1.16 

1.40 

1.25 

1.40 

1.10 

1.25 

1.15 

1.30 

1.05 

1.16 

1.06 

1.26 

1.10 

1.25 

1.20 

1.30 

1.00 

1.10 

1.10 

1.15 

.96 

1.10 

1.00 

1.06 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

1.05 

1.16 

.95 

1.16 

5.60 

6.75 

.95 

.85 

1.00 

1.10 

1.15 

6.00 

5.25 

5.00 

5.25 

.90 

.86 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

4.25 

4.76 

4.75 

6.00 

.80 

.90 

.90 

.95 

. 

4.25 

4.76 

4.25 

4.50 

1.40 

1.60 

1.30 

1.50 

1.35 

1.45 

1.20 

1.30 

1.25 

1.35 

1.20 

1.40 

•  ... 

1.10 

1.10 

1.10 

1.30 

1.20 

1.40 

.90 

1.05 

.90 

1.05 

1.15 

1.25 

4.75 

5.00 

5.50 

.85 

.90 

1.06 

1.10 

.72% 

. 

1.00 

1.06 

.80 

.90 

1.05 

1.10 

4.00 

. 

4.50 

5.25 

5.50 

.70 

.70 

.76 

.80 

1.00 

1.06 

3.65 

4.00 

3.75 

4.00 

6.00 

5.60 

.76 

.87% 

.90 

3.60 

.  . 

4.50 

4.76 

.67% 

.70 

.72% 

.76 

.90 

.96 

.42% 

.60 

.55 

.60 

.55 

.57% 

2.26 

2.76 

. 

3.20 

3.40 

.66 

.70 

. 

3.26 

3.60 

.55 

.70 

.75 

.80 

1.15 

.70 

.90 

.85 

2.50 

2.50 

3.25 

2!50 

.70 

.77% 

.70 

.72% 

.80 

.85 

.95 

.85 

.87% 

.95 

2.76 

3.10 

2.75 

3.15 

.72% 

.85 

.65 

.70 

.95 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

3.25 

3.00 

3.26 

1.06  . 

.90  1.05 
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SWEET  POTATOES 

Std.,  No.  2  Dry  Pack . 

No.  2V4  . . 

No.  8  . — • 

No.  10  . •••••■ 

Std..  No.  2.  Syrup  Pack... 

No.  2*4  . — . - 

No.  8  . . 

No.  10  - - 

TOMATOES 

Fancy.  No.  2 . — 

No.  2%  - 

No.  8  - 

No.  10 


Ex.  Std..  No.  1.. 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  8  - 

No.  10  . 


Std..  No.  1. 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 
No.  8  ..... 
No.  10  ... 


TOMATO  PUREE 
Std..  No.  1.  Who.  St.  1.04 

No.  10  . . 

Std..  No.  1.  Trim  1.086 . 

No.  10  . 


TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 

No.  2  . . . . 

No.  10  . 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

No.  2^4  - 

No.  10  - - 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10.  water . — 

No.  10.  standard  heavy  pack.. 
No.  10.  fancy  heavy  pack>«« 

apple  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy—. - - 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Std . . 

No.  10  . . 

APRICOTS 

No.  2%.  Fancy - - 

No.  2%.  Choice. . — 

No.  2%.  Std. — . 

grapefruit 

8  os.  . — . . 

No.  2 - - - 

No.  6 - — r - 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 
S  08.  . 

No.  1  - - 

No.  800  - - - 

No.  2  — . . 

No.  6  - 

PEARS 

Keifer.  Std..  No.  2% - 

No.  10  - 

Choice.  No.  2^.~. . . 

No.  10  - 

Bartlett.  Fancy.  No.  2^.. 
Choice.  No.  2 

Std..  No.  2% - 

No.  10.  Water - 

No.  10.  Syrup . . 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P . 


3.36 

3.66 


.67%  .70 

3.26  _ 

.66  . 


.77%  .87% 
1.10  1.16 
3.30  8.60 


.61  .62% 
".'72%  “.76 


_  1.86  1.86 


86  1.90 

.70  _ 


PEACHES 

Fey..  Y.  C..  No.  2% . - 

Choice,  No.  2% . . . . 

Std..  No.  2% . . 

Ex.  Std..  Slic.  Yel..  No.  1  Tails 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  8 . 

Pies,  unpeeled.  No.  8 . . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  ^lid  Pack . 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  . . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10 _ — .. 

Shredded.  Syrup,  No.  10 . . 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10 . . 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . . 

No.  211  . . . 

No.  2 . — . . 

No.  2%  - - - 

46  os . . 

No.  10 _ 


Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

,70 

.70 

.86 

.87% 

2.76 

Oo 

••••*** 

.76 

-T-rr. 

.97% 

.97% 

t„,,n 

_ 

8.26 

8.26 

SoIM  Pack 

. 

. 

. 

.90 

1.06 

1.26 

1.46 

. 

»•••••• 

_ 

8.76 

4.25 

.60 

.66 

T--iHS 

.72% 

.76 

.76 

.86 

1.10 

1.26 

1.00 

1.10 

1.16 

1.20 

. 

-  IIM 

••T..I 

3.40 

3.60 

8.60 

3.76 

3.60  3.60 

With  puree 

.45 

.60 

.46 

.47% 

.60 

.66 

.64 

.70 

.67% 

.70 

.70 

.76 

.97% 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

.85 

.92% 

CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Elastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  Hish 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . . 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std..  No.  2 . 

No.  8  _ _ 

No.  10,  water............... 

No.  2,  Preserved......—.,. 

No.  2,  Syrup.._„ . . . 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  . 

No.  10  . . 


1.60 

7.00 


1.66 


"„....  3!oo 

3.10 

3.16 

3.25 

2.76 

2.85 

_  .42% 

.42% 

.60 

_  3.26 

2.76 

3.26 

3.26 

3.60 

.40 

.  3.00 

3.00 

2.86 

3.00 

_  .40 

.46 

.46 

.60 

.60 

.60 

_  .66 

.70 

.70 

.76 

.65 

.76 

_ _  2.60 

3.00 

3.00 

3.26 

2.70 

3.16 

. .  .76 

.70 

.77% 

- 1.06 

,,,,,, 

.96 

1.06 

e.eeeee 

_  8.76 

8.76 

8.00 

8.66 

...... 

CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red.  Water,  No.  2 . 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 .  1.36  1.36 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 .  6.76  . 

R.  A..  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std..  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


1.40 

6.76 


1.46 

7.00 


3.60 

4.60 


4.00 


RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . .  . 

No.  10  .  7.25 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 7.25 

Black,  Syrup.  No.  2 .  1.76 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10 . 


1.45  1.60 

7.26  7.60 


1.60  1.60 


Canned  Fish 


— .... 

* . 

. 

HERRING  ROE 

.  1  KO 

1.60 

1.76 

2.00 

Nn  2,  17  ft*. . 

............  1.65 

1.70 

1.60 

1.86 

1.66 

.  2  no 

LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  lb . 

.  6.60 

6.60 

%  lb . 

.  3.26 

3.26 

UMesee 

T’26 

%  lb . 

.  1.96 

1.95 

— 

8.60 

OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  oz. . 

. 96 

1.00 

.  1.10 

1.10 

.  1  .‘in 

2.00 

10  oz . 

.  2.20 

2.20 

1.00 

3.00 


1.86 

1.66 

1.60 


1.16 

3.26 


6.60 

8.26 


1.70 

1.66 

1.45 

1.10 


1.90 

1.76 

1.66 

4.00 

6.00 

8.60 


1.80 

1.66 

1.60 

1.20 


Selects,  6  oz . . . 

SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . . . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  1 . . . 

No.  %  . .  . 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMP 

No.  1,  Small .  1.36 

No.  1.  Medium .  1.40 

No.  1,  Large .  1.60 


6.00  6.26 


1.70  _ 

2.00  _ 

1.60  _ _ 

1.86  - - 

_  6.86 


.60  _ _ 

.82%  ....... 

1.20  ....... 

1.66  _ 

2.76  _ 

i.60  _ 


SARDINES  (Domestic),  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key . 3.60 

V*  Oil,  Keyless . 2.90 

V*  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil.  Carton .  3.80 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . .  2.70 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 

TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel..  Is,  24’8 . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . — . 

V>8  . 

%s  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . . . . . 

%s  . . 


3.80 

2.70 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.60  2.66 
8.76  9.00 


1.60 


6.76 


3.10 

2.70 


1.70 

8.00 


2.15 
9.00 

2.16 
9.00 
2.66 
2.65 


9.00 


2.45  2.60 

1.70  1.75 

2.00  . 


1.20  1.30 


2.66  2.76 

1.70  1.70 

1.16  1.20 
1.90  2.00 


1.60  1.70 

3.26  3.80 


.  6.02% 

11.60  12.00 

.  6.00 

4.16  4.25 

10.60  10.66 
6.76  6.86 

8.90  3.96 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES. 

Commercial  Paste  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ADIUSTERS  ior  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
lames  Leffel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 
BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Liner-Ioint. 

David  Weber  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  OU,  Gas,  GasoUne,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANNED  FOODS. 

Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Ck>.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Coro.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IM. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

sea  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
CHAIN  ADIUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  Sea  Carriers. 
CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp-i  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.*  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porta,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COOS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayeus  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach^ery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morru,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp*,  Cedeurburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 


DUSTS  &  SPRAYS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS,  Etc. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy,  Corp*,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md, 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
^isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IQ. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


^s^Sed)^^^^^^^^  food  (not  hermetically 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 
FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N  Y 
Food  M^hlnery  Corporation,  Hoopeston)  QL 
HaMen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  WIm. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Co^ration,  Hoopeston,  QL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Til 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Coiporation,  Hoopeston,  QL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  —  Continued 


HYDHAUUC  CONVEYING  EQXnPMENT. 

Barlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wls. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


msEcnciDEs. 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Caimers'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chleego. 
lacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

lACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

Chisholm>Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoo]^ton,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  lacketed. 
Chisholm*Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 


KETTLES.  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoo^ston,  Bl. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Slnclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corn.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


LABELING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Foo^  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoo]MSton,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Lltho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods.  Etc. 
National  Carmers  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  LMgsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PASTE.  CANNERS*. 

Burt  Machine  Co..  Baltimore,  Md. 

Commercial  Paste  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Smtt  Viner  Co..  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Slrrdair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  VaUey  Seed  Co.,  Boseman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  C^.,  Chicago,  IH. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  HL 
Washbum-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 


PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINEBY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-^apman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wls. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wls. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Smtt  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Slnclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

peeling  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HL 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wls. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 

James  Leffel  &  Co.,  Sprinqrfield,  Ohio. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HL 
Hai»en  Cang.  Mchy.  Corn.,  Ce^burg,  Wls. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  SMem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HL 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Coro.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mc^y. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  AH  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  HL 
SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machinea, 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

E.  ].  Judge,  Alameda,  Cail. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPRAYS  &  DUSTS  (Insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwatikee,  Wis. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


STRING  BEAN  MACffiNEBY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wls. 

B.  I.  Buck  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  C^.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Coro.,  Cedaibuia,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niaaara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  AlamsM,  CaUi. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery. 
TANKS.  MetaL 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HL 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Coro.,  CedaAurq,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  md. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS.  Glass  Lined,  SteeL 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corn.,  Cedarburg,  Wls. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TIN  PLATE. 

Wheeling  Steel  Corp.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedtuburg,  Wis. 

F,  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Coro.,  Cedarburg,  VtHs. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Indiana  Canners  Association,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  Leuidreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Iiid. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wls. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Slnclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wls. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wls. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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PEVOIV/NC  HOPPER- 


CLUTCH  LEVER 


AYARS  Standard 


PEA  &  BEAN 
FILLER 


Only  Filler  on  market  with  slowly  revol¬ 
ving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  way  filling  pockets  revolve 
assuring  absolute  uniform  fill. 

No-Can-No-Fill  attachment  that  works 
perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky  peas 
without  any  variation  in  the  fill. 

Large  Brine  Tank  Assures  hot  brine  at 
all  times. 


PEA  ADJUSTMENT 


W  L/QU/O 
ADJUSTMENT 


STEAM 

COIL 


CHANCE  GRADE 
LEVER 

FOR  FILLING 

i  PEAS,  BAKED  BEANS, 
LIMA  BEANS,  RED 
KIDNEY  BEANS,  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN,  HOMINY, 
DICED  BEETS,  DICED 
CARROTS,  Etc. 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CAMS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE 
RAlTIMOPr  MH 


RPORATION 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

BOSTON  .  DETROIT  .  HAMILTON,  OHIO 


SUBSIDIARY  OF  MCKEESPORT  TIN  PLA^E  CO 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  •  110  EAST  42nd  STREET  • 

NEW  YORK  CITY  .  BALTIMORE  .  MASPETH.  N  Y  .  CHICAGO  . 


S«l«a  Otiicss  «nd  Plants 


jajJSfipi 


